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The Way of Mediation 


Tue British are trying to localise the Korean 
war. Press reports that Sir David Kelly at 
his first Moscow interview was snubbed by 
Mr. Gromyko were completely without foun- 
dation and the fact that the conversations were 
continued this week is a hopeful sign. Since 
Sir David's initiative has been taken after con- 
sultation with Washington, we can at least con- 
clude that neither Stalin nor President Truman 
has ruled out the possibility of a negotiated 
settlement. But there is no time to lose; the 
longer the fighting goes on in Korea, the more 
face there is to save and the more difficult to 
limit the war. 

One condition of any settlement is very clear: 
the war must not spread to Formosa. It is no 
secret that Mr. Attlee sought to persuade 
Mr. Truman to confine his intervention to 
Korea or at least not to confuse the issue by 
announcing the protection of Formosa in the 
communique which proclaimed sanctions 
against North Korea. The reasons for this un- 
successful British effort are obvious. Legally 
speaking, MacArthur is conducting in Korea a 
police action on behalf of the United Nations; 
the “ protection” of Formosa is an exclusively 
American intervention in the Chinese civil war. 
It has no backing from the Security Council and 
it is in conflict with British policy, which 
recognises the Peking Government as the de facto 
Government of China and entitled, therefore, 
to suppress the Nationalist rebels on their last 
island refuge. Accordingly, it was only to be 
expected that. in reply to a Question last 
Monday, Mr. Ernest Davies, speaking for the 
Foreign Office, clearly stated that Britain was 


offering no assistance in the “protection” of 
Formosa 

The situation, however, remains confused. 
Apparently the 7th American Fleet—-to which 
our China Squadron is attached, and which is 
under the command of General MacArthur— 
1s acting in two quite different capacities. In 
Korean waters it flies the United Nations flag: 
off Formosa, only the Stars and Stripes. This 
confusion greatly increases the danger of a drift 
towards general war. If the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Americans were to clash, not 
merely would Hong Kong become untenable 
but French Indo-China, Burma, Siam and 
Malaya would soon be engulfed in the conflict. 
This is the prospect which fills Mr. Nehru with 
alarm and which Sir David Kelly’s initiative in 
Moscow seeks to avert. 

So far, apart from the expected denunciation 
of American intervention in Korea, Mao Tsec- 
tung has shown no sign of moving against 
Formosa; and by ordering the Nationalists to 
stop the blockade of the Yangste and turning 
down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer to supply troops 
for Korea, Mr. Acheson has shown a similar 
restraint. But the well-meaning caution of the 
statesmen may only too easily be cancelled out 
by the brashness of the General on the spot. 
The violence of General MacArthur’s political 
views, his egocentric ambitions and his con- 
tempt for the directives of Washington are all 
notorious. His friends boast of them as loudly 
as his enemies complain. His replacement by a 
Commander more attuned to United Nations’ 
responsibilities would be a prudent step. 

Meanwhile, every effort should be made to 


find a basis for resumed negotiations. Unless 
the Kremlin is ready to risk a world war—and 
of this there is still no evidence—it cannot 
desire to commit the U.S.A. to the full-scale 
mobilisation of a land army. On the other hand, 
the Americans, shocked by the disclosure of 
their military. weakness—half their effective 
divisions are committed in Japan and Korea— 
and realising that prototypes of new weapons 
of mass destruction are no substitute for a real 
army, must desire to localise the Korean war. 
With both Great Powers recoiling from worid 
conflict, there is at least a chance for the mediator. 
It should be remembered that in the evening 
of June 27, when the Security Council recom- 
mended that Uno should endorse the tcilitary 
assistance already extended by the United States 
to the South Koreans, the Council’s resolution 
ignored the report from the U.N. Commission 
in Korea, received earlier that afternoon, which 
proposed that the Council should invite both 
parties to agree to a neutral mediator. It is in- 
creasingly urgent to return to this conception of 
a settlement. The natural lines for a settlement 
are a cease-fire, agreement by the Northern army 
to withdraw to the 38th Parallel, with all-Korea 
elections to follow and an American acceptance 
of the Chinese Communists on the Security 
Council. In that case, the U.S.S.R. would pre- 
sumably return to Uno and, in a restored Security 
Council, the whole Korean question could le 
discussed in the framework of a general Far 
Eastern settlement—thus avoiding delicate 
problems of “ face-saving” in Korea. Thanks 
to her recognition of Mao Tse-tung, Britain is 
uniquely placed to initiate such a move. 
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Technical Assistance 


The most important item on the Agenda of 
the 11th Session of the Economic and Social 
Council, now meeting in Geneva, is the report 
of the Technical Assistance Conference. The 
50 States which were represented in Lake 
Success at the beginning of June promised to 
make contributions amounting to $20 millions, 
of which the United States was to provide 
$12 millions. It now remains to be seen whether 
this sum—pitiably small, considering that it is 
intended for nearly two-thirds of the entire 
world population, living in areas which come 
under the heading of underdeveloped countries 
—can be distributed and administered in such a 
way as to make an appreciable difference within 
the next critical year. 

We would draw attention to a useful P.E.P. 
document on South Asia just published. It points 
out that “any solution of the problem involves 
both quick action to deal with the immediate 
crisis, which is mainly a question of South-East 
Asia, and also a long-term plan to grapple with 
the basic problem of the whole area. It will 
take a great and sustained effort spread over 
many years to raise the standard of life in South 
Asia, but a comparatively small but determined 
effort now directed to the key points might 
reverse present trends. The first condition is 
that the lead must come from Asia.” India is 
a case in point. It is in a position to help with 
the training of personnel for other countries of 
South Asia and might be made into a source 
of consumer goods for these lands. 

The document then discusses the needs of 
agriculture throughout South Asia, and gives 
the useful reminder that the need in technical 
assistance is not so much in the direction of 
large, expensive long-distance plans, as “for 
simple labour-saving devices like the improved 
bullock-driven pumps now being produced by 
the Technical Services Association.” Credits 
for the peasants, fertilisers and pesticides, river 
development schemes combined with inter- 
change of technical workers in East and West— 
these are all practical suggestions which could 
help South Asia to carry out fundamental and 
long overdue changes “ by democratic means in 
ways that do not sacrifice human lives and 
happiness to economic or political theories.” 


South-west Africa 


It would be idle to pretend that the advisory 
decision handed down by the Hague Court is 
likely to have much practical effect on the 
problem of South-west Africa. The Court has 
ruled that the U.N. Charter does not impose 
any legul obligation on the Union to place the 
territory under trusteeship. Dr. Malan can argue 
that he is entitled, within the terms of the 1920 
Mandate, to do much as he pleases in the ad- 
ministration of South-west Africa as “an 
integral portion” of the Union. He will also 
not fail to observe that the British judge formed 
one of the minority which held that the Union 
is not even under obligation to submit reports 
to Uno on its administration. 

This means that the political responsibility for 
compelling the Union to respect the interests 
of the indigenous peoples of South-west Africa 
rests where it always has rested in practice-— 
with the British Government. So far as the 


juridical issue is concerned, the point which 
needs to be emphasised is that the Hague Court 
has ruled that South-west Africa’s international 
status, as a territory mandated by the League, 
can be changed only with the consent of the 
United Nations. Dr. Malan is legally debarred 


from outright annexation. 


Inside America 


The Korean campaign has naturally squeezed 
domestic issues .off the front pages of the U.S. 
press: for once, President Truman has been 
one jump ahead of his critics, and his quick re- 
action to the crisis has undoubtedly bolstered 
his personal position. Only the isolationist 
group in the Senate—Wherry, Taft, Watkins 
and Jenner, for instance—sounded a note of 
alarm lest aid to Korea should turn into “a pro- 
vocation to general war,” and this group was in 
an embarrassing position because it has loudly 
denounced the Administration in the past for 
its “weakness” in Asia. The line of the Repub- 
licans as a whole is to support the marriage of 
necessity between Mr. Truman and General 
MacArthur—the latter long the idol of the 
China lobby—but to use the Korean “ surprise” 
as a stick to belabour Dean Acheson and the 
Defence Secretary for temporising and for false 
military economies. 

Clearly, the Korean war will affect the Novem- 
ber elections, but it is too soon to say whether 
the Administration or the Republicans will profit 
by it. A war scare may help the Democrats, 
besides weakening Republican charges that they 
are “soft” towards Communism. It should be 
sufficient, moreover, to maintain business at a 
high level, by stepping up both Government 
spending and consumer stockpiling against pos- 
sible emergency shortages. In the primary clec- 
tions, which have been going on for many weeks, 
the Republicans have done well. In California, 
for example, the present signs are that Repre- 
sentative Nixon will beat Representative Helen 
Douglas in the Senate contest, which will be 
fought on straight Republican-Fair Deal lines. 
In the Democratic primary in North Carolina, 
moreover, Senator Graham, a distinguished 
liberal, was beaten by a company-lawyer 
Democrat not easily distinguishable from 4 
Republican. Korea has overshadowed (for the 
time) the irresponsible Senator McCarthy. He 
has failed to prove any of his wild charges, and 
failed, moreover, to revive the Amerasia case 
as a smear on the Administration. There are 
bigger issues now in U.S. politics than stale 
rumours and sweeping generalisations. 


Ruhr tiber Alles 


Absence of a Government makes no dif- 
ference to the official French attitude to the 
Schuman Plan. Paris is still pressing for a 
supra-national authority with a zest which 
shows that an understanding between French 
and German heavy industry is already far 
advanced. Others, meanwhile, begin to see 
snags. The Belgians are already blowing cold. 
Perhaps they have read between the lines of the 
German delegation’s memorandum, which looks 
forward confidently to an end to Allied controls 
on German industry. Or perhaps they have 
had an ear to the rejoicing in Diisseldorf, where 
German industrialists clearly believe that the 
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ball is now at their feet. Addressing a congress 
of higher mining officials lately, Dr. Kost, the 
chairman of the North German Coal Direc- 
torate, described the Schuman Plan as “ a cori- 
structive contribution.” He pointed out that 
“part of the Belgian and French coal industry 
was considerably more uneconomic than the 
German industry.” In order to achieve “an 
economic optimum,” Dr. Kost thought that “it 
was necessary that the profitably operating coal 
mines should be exploited, whilst for un- 
economic enterprises other regulations must be 
introduced. Basic production costs should be 
the decisive factor. French and Belgian coal 
prices and production costs were higher than 
the German.” The Germans were never noted 
for tact. 


Drang Nach Osten 


In shifting the centre of political responsibility 
further to the Right, the results of the Land 
elections in Schleswig Holstein do no more than 
follow the general trend in Western Germany. 
Although they are trying to form a new Govern- 
ment, the Social Democrats have lost their posi- 
tion of leadership; this passes to the “Bonn 
coalition” of the Christian Democrats, the so- 
called Free Democrats, and another and smaller 
fraction still further to the Right. The Com- 
munists, as lately in North-Rhine/Westphalia, 
lose most of their slender support. 

But there is an additional element in 
Schleswig Holstein which is likely to prove of 
growing importance. This is the appearance in 
great strength in the Land Assembly of a political 
party formed specifically from and for refugees 
from Eastern Germany and the territories lost 
to Poland and the Soviet Union. The Bund der 
Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten (literally, 
Confederation of Those Driven from Home and 
Deprived of Their Rights) now has nearly a 
quarter of the seats in the Schleswig Assembly, 
and will almost certainly form a coalition 
together with the parties of the Bonn bloc. The 
Bund’s success will surprise no one in Germany, 
and would have emerged before if the Military 
Governors had allowed the refugees to form 
political parties earlier. A similar political 
success for the refugees may be expected at 
elections later this year in Lower Saxony, where 
their concentration is also thick, though not so 
thick as in Schleswig Holstein. 

These successes can only sharpen the 
ambitions of reviving German nationalism. They 
are the result of a failure on the part of the 
West German leaders—and a failure so con- 
spicuous as to suggest some forethought—to 
break up these excessive concentrations of 
refugees (primarily in Schleswig Holstein, 
Lower Saxony, amd Bavaria) and absorb them 
into the life of Western Germany. As it is, the 
vast bulk of the refugees from the East have 
remained in social isolation from the Germans 
of the West; they have their own newspapers, 
their own associations, their own hopes and 
fears, and now their own political parties. Bitter 
resentment at the loss of homes and livelihood 
in the East could no doubt not be avoided; 
deliberate isolation of the refugees has had the 
effect of turning this resentment into directly 
political channels, The consequences are 
unlikely to be peaceful. 
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PARLIAMENT: Strachey and Schuman 

Wednesday 
Wo cared what Mr. Strachey actually said at 
Colchester? To most Tories, the important fact 
was that Mr. Strachey said it. 

Tories have strong feelings about Strachey. 
Whilst Bevan excites wrath as a proletarian up- 
start, Strachey is hated as a renegade Old Etonian 
and Anglo-Marxist. It was tolerable that he 
should incur unpopularity as Food Minister 
during lean years, but it is terrible that he should 
be War Minister when the situation demands a 
bi-partisan policy on defence. The vendetta 
reached some violence in the Evening Standard’s 
treatment of the Fuchs case, Mr. Prescott’s 
sneering questions about the Malay patrol, and 
the uproarious reception given by the Opposition 
to the news that Sir Leslie Plummer had been 
dismissed. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill had some difficulty 
in persuading his colleagues to substitute Strachey 
on Schuman for Education. In the light of pre- 
vious experience, some were not keen to commit 
themselves further to the Schuman Plan, whilst 
others had in mind that personal attacks on a 
Minister tend to strengthen, not weaken, his posi- 
tion. However, the Leader insisted; and Mr. 
Butler appropriately absented himself from the 
debate. 

Mr. Strachey had an explanation and he stuck 
to it: he had paid tribute to Schuman’s excellent 
motives, had never said that the Plan was a 
“ plot,” and had issued only compressed notes for 
guidance. Whilst Sir David Maxwell Fyfe cast 
moderate doubts on this explanation with some 
wit, Mr. Churchill plunged into Strachey’s speech 
and made his own a fiasco. Apparently surprised 
and upset by the loud Ministerial cheers which 
punctuated his long quotation from Strachey’s 
notes, he completely failed to sustain the argu- 
ment that the Prime Minister had been misled. 
Mr. Attlee, whilst admitting that he had reproved 
Mr. Strachey on certain points and shown him 
that the notes were liable to misinterpretation, 
counter-attacked on the subject of the supra- 
national authority—but Mr. Churchill was not 
disposed to enter this argument again. All he 
wanted to say was that Strachey was unfit for 
office. After that, the debate petered out. 

Most Labour Members saw no cause for alarm 
in the Colchester speech. Many would not have 
worried if the Schuman Plan had been described 
as a capitalist plot, because the more the Tories 
sponsor Schuman, the less they like him. In 
any case, they favour Ministers making rousing 
party speeches without too much attention to 
diplomatic politesse, and they instinctively re- 
sist any Tory attempt to do Mr. Attlee’s job for 
him. What was worrying, however, was the War 
Minister’s apologetic attitude and the danger of 
blaming the press for misreporting. Members 
know that the press is peculiarly sensitive on this 
point, and the excuse, even if true, should be 
avoided, especially when “hand-outs” have been 
issued. Strachey’s speech, it was agreed, was a 
bit out of line with Cabinet policy, but one of 
the minor results of the Foreign Secretary’s pro- 
longed absence is that there is nobody to whom 
Ministers can submit their week-end comments 
on foreign affairs. 

Those who long for a political Budget in 1951, 
preceding a General Election, must take heed of 
the Chancellor’s warning this week that the limit 
of taxability has not been reached. “In an emer- 
gency,” said Sir Stafford, “some of the taxes 
reduced or removed since 1945 can be put back, 
and new forms of taxation can be devised.” The 
future cost of defence cast its shadow over the 
debate. STEPHEN SWINGLER 


Embarras de Richesse 


Ir they look back in the columns of Hansard 
to the prophecies of unmitigated woe in which 
they indulged last autumn, the Opposition 
Front Bench may well feel embarrassed by the 
evidence of impressive betterment in our 
economic situation revealed by the end-June 
figures of the gold and dollar reserves. It is 
clear that we have gained much more than a 
precarious breathing-space from devaluation, 
and that we are not heading for the inflationary 
conditions which the Tories gleefully predicted, 
On the contrary, British production has con- 
tinued to expand; supplies of consumers’ 
goods have been substantially augmented 
without, as yet, any sensational price increases ; 
and now the Chancellor is able to report that 
the gold and dollar surplus of the sterling arca 
increased from $40 million in the March 
quarter to $180 million in the June quarter. 
The cautious qualifications with which Sir 
Stafford Cripps hedged his statement suggest 
that’ the Opposition’s embarrassment may, 
from one point of view, be shared by the 
Government. Congress did not vote E.R.P. 
allocations at the expense of the American 
taxpayer in order to raise the Bank of England's 
stock of dollars and gold above the 1946 level ; 
and it might be easy for Congressmen to 
conclude from the latest British Treasury return 
that the British balance of payments position is 
now impregnable and needs no further rein- 
forcement from any source. Such an impres- 
sion would indeed be fallacious-~at any rate on 
a long-term view. The United Kingdom’s own 
visible adverse balance this year has so far been 
greater than it was in 1949; and the dollar 
value of our exports to North America has been 
slightly below the rate achieved before devalua- 
tion. What has happened is that, after the 
small recession which drove the sterling area to 
devalue, a renewed up-swing in American 
business, combined with strategic stock-piling, 
has led to purchases by the United States of 
sterling area raw materials—wool, rubber, and 
tin—on. a scale sufficient to make the Dominions 


Policy and 


Jury, with thunderstorms all over France— 
thunderstorms of unequalled frequency and 


violence. In the Sarthe, hailstorms caused fear- 
ful damage to the crops. There are not many 
superstitious people in France, but still I have 
seen old peasant women scared, and wondering 
what it all meant. In June, 1940, one of them 
said, there were thunderstorms like this, but 
never since. In the Oise, according to the 
papers, there were hailstones the like of which 
no one had ever seen before—hailstones the size 
of a hen’s egg, and when two farmers melted 
down some of them, they found that each one had 
a small metal centre, the size of a grape-stone. 
Hailstones with metal centres—what next! 
Already somebody has suggested that if you 
sprinkle the stratosphere with metal pips, they 
turn into giant hailstones. What's a mere 
Colorado beetle beside that? 

I wouldn’t talk about the weather if it were 


and the Colonies temporarily net earners 0 
dollars-—an achievement assisted by a sharp 
curtailment, for the time being, in their 
purchases of American goods. 

To this extent it may be that we have been 
enjoying an Indian Summer ; at least it would 
be rash to assume that all the favourable 
circumstances which have contributed to the 
recovery in the sterling area’s balance of 
payments will continue indefinitely. In the 
present state of international relations American 
buying of raw materials from overseas will 
presumably tend to increase rather than fall ; 
but a détente in the Far East might be followed 
by an American slump, particularly if the 
present crisis were to have inflationary re- 
percussions on the American economy. More- 
over, the willingness of the Commonwealth 
members of the sterling area to forgo American 
goods is clearly conditional on their ability to 
obtain alternatives from this country; and, 
encouraging though the continued expansion 
of British production may be, it will take us 
all our time to step up exports to the required 
level—particularly since we are now committed 
under the European Payments Union scheme 
to paying for am expected increase in imports 
from the Continent. 

In short, the size of our achievement is this : 
we have shown that by hard work and an austere 
limitation of consumption we can balance our 
accounts, with a little over, so long as business 
in the United States is booming. At present, 
in fact, we could well afford to dispense with 
Marshall Aid and need not plead that, because 
of our economic dependence on American 
charity, we must follow Washington sub- 
serviently in our foreign policy. What we have 
not yet proved is that the sterling area—let 
alone Britain-—can make ends meet in its trade 
with the rest of the world in the event of an 
American slump impinging on us_ while 
East-West trade in Europe still languishes. 
Our present need is to build up reserves as 
strong as possible against such an eventuality. 


Sentiment 


not, somehow, slightly symbolic of the present 
mood of foreboding that exists in France. Oh, 
not everybody is worrying. Out they go by the 
thousand every Sunday for their boating and 
fishing and picnicking on the Marne and the 
Seine, the little riverside inns are doing a roar- 
ing trade, and one might be back in the days 
of Manet, Monct, and Renoir. Everything looks 
so beautifully normal and holiday-like, in a fort- 
night the Paris exodus will start, by car and 
train, to Normandy, and the Haute Savoie, and 
Nice and Saint-Tropéz. And yet, even at the 
back of the most carefree mind there is Korea, 
a Third World War, Atom Bomb, H-Bomb, and 
the rest of it. You can see it from the feverish 
way they buy up the evening papers. Of course, 
you will hear people say—on s’en fout, c’est loin 
la Corée, and qu "ils se débrouillent. Or else, 
as examples of a more “active” attitude—les 
Russes nous emmerdent or, more often still, les 
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Américains nous emmerdent. All of which is 
typical, not of French policy, but of French 
popular sentiment. 

For between the two there is something of a 
gulf. Of course, M. Jean Chauvel, the French 
delegate at Uno, declared, in his official 
capacity, the other day: 


I wish to repeat how much my Government 
and the French people appreciate the political 
wisdom and the decision shown by the U.S. 
Government, as well as the speed with which it 
intervened in Korea. The people of Europe 
and of the whole world could net have received 
greater comfort to-day. 

If one were to scratch a littic below the sur- 
face, one would see that it is not quite as simple 
as all that. The truth is that America to-day 
takes the lead, and that Britain and France fol- 
low. Britain follows gloomily but deliberately; 
France simply follows, not because she likes it, 
but just because there seems to be no other 
course. An alternative policy, totally unaccept- 
able to the majority, is proposed by the Com- 
munists. But since their's is the voice of Mos- 
cow, no responsible Government can listen to 
them. And there is no middle course that any 
French Government of to-day would think prac- 
tical, Truman decides on a police operation in 
Korea, and France agrees. Truman decides to 
strengthen the French forces in Indo-China, and 
France agrees. Truman takes over Formosa, 
and France ayrees. Truman is opposed to the 
admission of Communist China to the Security 
Council, and who is France to object? So far 
so good. Yes, there was a clear case of aggres- 
sion by Northern Korea against Southern Korea, 
the authority of Uno had to be upheld; even 
those who fumed against sanctions when these 
were to be applied to Mussolini are passionate 
upholders of collective security to-day. I mean 
the politicians. The man in the street—il s’en 
fout. Or rather, he thinks to himself—well, 
let them, so long as it doesn’t spread. But that’s 
the rub. Will it spread? 

At first Mr. Truman said it was merely a 
“police operation,” and Washington strategists 
talked about a week-end war. Now it is already 
developing into a large-scale war—not like Indo- 
China, which is relatively localised, but into a 
real war close to the Russian frontier, “Con- 
scription in U.S.A.,” “Industrial Mobilisation 
in U.S.A.,” the newspaper headings scream. 
“Truman Orders to Speed up Work on H- 
Bomb.” At first, it was said the war would not 
be carried beyond the 38th Parallel; then the 
American planes started bombing hell out of 
the cities of North Korea. Now, we are told, 
the American armies will not go beyond this 
38th Parallel. But do armies, pursuing the 
enemy, stop at a “parallel”? There is a ghastly 
suspicion in France that there are some people 
in Washington—especially among the generals 
—to whom the Korean flare-up is an undreamed- 
of opportunity to extend the war, and there is 
an awful fear that they may carry with them an 
overheated public opinion. Have there not been 
hundreds of articles in reputable American 
papers putting the fear of death into people by 
telling them that the “West” had only two or 
three more peaceful years to live, after which 
Russia would be so powerful? What if Korea 
were, even with the best intentions on Mr. 
Truman’s part, to develop into that preventive 


wart against Communism which has been the 
dream of some of the generals? 

Most people I see in Paris haven't a good 
word to say for Moscow. To instruct its North- 
Korean puppet government to invade Southern 
Korea was a piece of insanity, which no argu- 
ments to the effect that the South Korean 
Government is worse than any Bao Dai can 
excuse. Yet the folly of Moscow in applying to 
Korea its principle of a “just war,” a “war of 
liberation” is not ultimately what matters most. 
What matters most is to localise and then to 
liquidate the war. A few voices in France, not 
yet representative of policy, but only of senti- 
ment, have come out saying that the chances 
of mediation in the Korean conflict would be 
far greater if such mediation were not merely 
proposed by Yugoslavia or India, but were fully 
supported by Britain and France, which have: 
everything to lose from an extension of the 
Korean war. The Monde, Claude Bourdet, and 
a few others bitterly regret now that Britain and 
France did not press for the admission of Com- 
munist China to the Security Council, and they 
also say that, even now, it is not too late. For 
what is the good of Uno if its sole function, from 
now on, is to become a mere meeting-place for 
an anti-Russian coalition, and not an instrument: 
that would try to bring East and West together, 
and not so much punish, as prevent aggression? 
It is even, quite plausibly, argued that if Com- 
munist China had been on the Security Council, 
the war in Korea would not have taken place. 
Another argument is that by provoking China 
over Formosa, the U.S.A. has made a first-class 
blunder and has played straight into the hands 
of Moscow, whose greatest fear is a rapproche- 
ment between China and the United States. 

There is a strange irony in the American de- 
cision to send massive help to the French forces 
in Indo-China. Two days before the Korean 
war broke out the Monde—which is significant 
just because it is so representative of French 
sentiment, as distinct from policy—-came out 
with a bold and sensational article saying that 
France had nothing more to gain, and everything 
to lose from pursuing the war in Indo-China. 
The conclusion was that Indo-China was a ter- 
rible drain on France’s resources, and that she 
would employ these far better by concentrating 
on her defence in Europe. 

This brings one to the burning question of 
European “ neutrality.” The French “ neutral- 
ists” again represent not any sort of political 
party, but a widespread sentiment. Their 
argument is that “neutralism” does not mean 
pacifism or defeatism, but a state of armed neu- 
trality which, ideologically, both sides would 
find it difficult not to respect. But to belong 
to either bloc would mean being automatically 
involved in the next war. If Korea becomes, as 
it threatens to become, a major conflict, the 
European “ neutralists ” will have no leg to stand 
on: France will, through the force of circum- 
stances, become sharply divided into two clans 
-——those passionately desiring an American vic- 
tory, atom bombs and all, and those openly or 
secretly resigned to submit to a Soviet-inspired 
Vichy regime. To-day, it is safe to say, the 
vast majority of the French wants no war and 
is desperately waiting for somebody to take the 
lead which would bring quick peace in Korea. 

Most dangerous of all perhaps are the signs 
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shown by both th: U.S.A. and Russia of trying 
to intimidate each other. This is a desperately 
dangerous game which, it is widely felt, neither 
Britain nor France must encourage. But France, 
in the midst of a long-drawn-out Cabinet crisis, 
is not in the best position to take any spectacular 
lead. But what of Britain?—many are asking. 
Already Sir David Kelly has become Europe’s 
one little white hope. 

I have hardly said anything about the Cabinet 
crisis, partly through lack of space, and partly, 
too, because I have never known the French 
public less interested in a Cabinet crisis than 
in this one. People buy the papers for Korea, 
and nothing else. Electoral reform has been the 
main bone of contention that has made agree- 
ment between the parties difficult. The most 
cheering point in the otherwise cheerless story 
of French home politics in the last fortnight has 
been the absolute refusal of Parliament—in this 
case fully reflecting public sentiment—to ap- 
prove of the one-day Queuille Government 
which, with the inclusion in it of Reynaud and 
the support promised it by Daladier, represented 
the most “capitalist” and “anti-social,” and 
also historically distasteful, government com- 
bination yet presented to the National Assembly. 
However, all this is chicken-feed compared with 
Korea, and the question whether Pleven or a 
slightly more Left-wing Queuille, or somebody 
else forms the next Government is giving sleep- 
less nights only to its prospective members. 

Paris, Fuly 10. ALEXANDER WERTH 


C’EST LE PREMIER PAS.., 


New crisis descends on the West, 
Perennial problems recur, 

The danger is seen at a glance 

In Korea, Indo-China, Trieste—- 
Now heads of free States must confer, 
But who is the Premier of France? 


Emergency calls for debate, 

The state of the world cries for speed, 
Delay must the peril enhance; 

The Powers impatiently wait— 

In Europe the French give the lead, 
Who is the Premier of France? 


The Premiers of France come and go. 
And each Coalition’s defeat 

Brings a deep constitutional trance; 

Not even French Ministers know, 
When the Council of Europe they meet, 
Who is the Premier of France. 


The Centre has moved to the Right, 
But their mandate they cannot renew 
While the Radicals eye them askance; 
De Gaullists are armed for the fight, 
The Communists mass for a coup, 
Who is the Premier of France? 


A confidence vote they may win, 

But their fall cannot be long in doubt, 
The Left to the onslaught advance; 
The Assembly may usher.them in, 
But th¢ Socialists bundle them our, 
Who is the Premier of France? 


The burdens of office are passed 

From Bidault to Queuille and Pleven. ... 

Though but for a day it’s a chance! 

There’s a new Coalition at last! 

Now Pleven has picked his eleven 

To-day he’s the Premier of France! 
SAGITTARIUS 
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London Diary 


Tue traditional British phlegm has often 
served us well. It saved us, for instance, in 
1940. To-day, when the question is not of 
keeping a stiff upper lip, but of taking action 
to avert disaster, our habit of assuming that 
we can somehow muddle through may be as 
dangerous as panic itself. Few people seem 
alive to the likely sequence of events. If 
American troops in Korea suffer further re- 
verses, even perhaps being driven into the sea, 
the probable result is an American war hysteria, 
national mobilisation and a furious demand to 
start throwing atom bombs. Jn that case the 
Soviet Union might be expected to change its 
present tune. War would then be on top of 
us, not only in Asia but in Europe as well; 
incidentally, the experts agree, civilised life 
on this island could hardly survive. A foreign 
observer who discussed this possible series of 
events with me thought that there was another 
fortnight in which to avert world war, and 
that only Britain was in a position to do it, 
He thought our present intervention in Moscow 
right, but far too leisurely. Like other people, 
he expressed surprise that Mr. Younger should 
be used as a messenger boy between Downing 
Street and Mr. Bevin’s bed of sickness. 
* Britain,” he said, “is without a Foreign Secre- 
tary at the supreme moment of danger and 
opportunity. Mr. Attlee should appoint a 
Foreign Secretary—not tomorrow, but today.” 
* +. * 

One of the sadder citizens today must be 
Trygve Lie. No sooner had he completed his 
“Back to the Charter” mission to Europe— 
including Moscow—than he found himself 
engaged in the thickest kind of Great Power 
politics. Denounced as a “Communist” on 
his return to America, he was in a poor position 
to maintain the independence of his office. As 
Secretary-General of the United Nations he 
might, for instance, have preferred to avoid 
personally naming Northern Korea as an 
aggressor. He is now denounced by the Com- 
munist press all over the world, the Kremlin 
even declaring that he undertook the mission 
merely to camouflage American war plans. 

This means, I regretfully conclude, that the 
Lie mission is dead. It was the most encourag- 
ing event of the last twelve months. It gave a 
platform to those who wanted to end the cold 
war, but who were not at all prepared to follow 
the Moscow line. This is important, since the 
attempt to end the cold war—or to prevent 
it hotting up into the world shooting war—must 
be renewed. Notice as a straw in the wind that 
the Union of Democratic Control secured the 
signatures of 72 M.P.s for a letter to the Foreign 
Secretary urging “his support for Trygve Lie’s 
mission and for the ideas of constructive nego- 
tiation behind it.” His mission revealed that the 
demand for a constructive peace move is poten- 
tially much wider than that of the Communist- 
organised Stockholm Petition—though this has 
received nearly a million British signatures. 

* . aa 

Vansittart and his British colleagues have felt 
it necessary to resign from the International 
Committee for the Study of European Affairs. 


Their complaint is that, without their agreement, 
references to Korea were inserted into an agreed 
draft recommending the threat of Atomic 
sanctions against a military aggressor. But if 
they accepted the general principle, why jib at its 
consequences in the first particular case? If 
Eastern Germany invaded Western Germany or 
even if the Russians promoted another civil war 
in Persia, I am sure that Lerd Vansittart would 
demand that we should use the sanction of 
atomic bombardment, and carry the bombard- 
ment out, if the threat by itself were not effec- 
tive. Granted that such sanctions are morally 
justifiable against, the aggressor in Europe and 
the Middle East, why recoil in horror from 
recommending them in Korea? It is high time 
that we cleared our minds about the ethics of the 
atom. Some scientists hold that the bomb, like 
bacteriological warfare, introduces a new and 
monstrous sin. The experiments with rats, ex- 
posed to gamma rays, seem to show that these 
rays upset the genes and breed a generation of 
blind monstrosities. To expose unborn 
generations to this uncontrolled experiment, 
even in national self-defence, is morally unjusti- 
fiable. I am driven to agree that a civilised 
nation must refuse to employ this weapon, 
even if the enemy has no scruples about using it. 
* * * 


Once you move a single inch from this 
absolutist position, as both the Western and the 
Eastern blocs have done, the question becomes 
one of pure expediency. If Mr. Churchill is 
right—and I suspect that he is—we are already 
relying on the three American atom bomb 
squadrons stationed round Oxford to deter the 
Russians frora invading Western Europe. 
Granted this tacit reliance on the A-bornb, there 
can be nothing wrong about issuing an explicit 
ultimatum to an actual aggressor. So I conclude 
that the reasons why the Security Council has 
not threatened the North Koreans with atom 
bombing are not cthical but purely practical. 
To start with, there are no targets in North 
Korea which ordinary bombs cannot wipe out. 
Secondly—and much more important-——the 
dropping of an A-bomb would almost certainly 
be taken by Moscow as a declaration of world 
war and involve reprisals on London and Paris, 
not to mention Oxford. So long as beth sides 
wish to localise the conflict, they will restrict 
themselves to old-fashioned war techniques. 

One very important conclusion follows fromm 
this. Up till now Americans have always ex- 
cused themselves from maintaining large forces 
by assuring their allies that they hold in their 
hands an “ ultimate weapon” which is a genuine 
substitute for divisions on the ground. But it 
now seems clear that this ultimate weapon can- 
not be used as a sanction for the purpose of pre- 
venting or localising a war. So long as the 
Russians avoid direct attacks on vital strategic 
areas like Germany or Persia and conduct their 
expansion indirectly through their satellites, th: 
West will be forced to fight an endless series of 
old-fashioned colonial wars in areas selected by 
their enemies. In a period of cold war, in fact, 
the A-bomb is useless and the only sanction 
against aggression is the maintenance of colossal 
standing armies. Simple men might conclude 
from this that the West should make an all-out 
effort to end the cold war by a negotiated 
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settlement. Since Lord Vansittart believes there 
can be no peace with the Kremlin, and de- 
nounces this idea as rank appeasernent, I should 
like to know his way out of the dilemma. 

. . * 


Anyone who has tried to get a coherent pic- 
ture of the Korean campaign from “ front-line” 
reports must have noticed some oddities. First, 
though the Pacific war should have taught them 
a lesson, most of the papers are taking Mac- 
Arthur's communiqués at face value, when even 
Newsweek comments that the Air Force “claim 
to have ‘accurately’ bombed tanks with B-29s 
was taken seriously only by itself.” Next, stories 
bob in and out of the press in different contexts. 
Some of these are oddly alike but dissimilar. On 
Monday, Marguerite Higgins wrote in the News 
Chronicle : 

A sergeant next to me on the mountain top 
said: “ Those guys are flying so low they should 
have bayonets on their propellors.” 

By Monday evening, in the Evening Standard, 
Keyes Beech was on a hillside peach orchard and 
sweet potato patch when: 

Second Lieutenant Bert van Engel, aged 20, 
exclaimed. “ Those men should have bayonets 
on their propellors.” 

Then Keyes Beech reported how thirteen 
quick-change artists 

. walked into a house wearing mustard- 
coloured Communist uniforms with fat red stars 
on their caps and emerged a few minutes later 
wearing white clothing .. . One of our tanks 
blew them apart. 

But in Tuesday’s News Chronicle Miss Hig- 
gins saw the film the other way round. 

. a group of white-clad Koreans were seen 
disappearing into buildings within cur lines. 
They emerged minutes later either in the mus- 
tard-coloured uniforms of North Korean 
soldiers or with weapons in their hands .. . 
They joined in sniper attacks on our troops. 
Perhaps one reason why reports from Korea 

in the British press read so often like second- 
hand summaries of official hand-outs is that 
British newspapers cannot afford the high cost 
of special correspondents and their cables. 

. 7 * 


Intimately concerned as I am with the gaicty 
of the village of Charing Cross, I have been dis- 
appointed until last week with the entertainment 
offered by the tiny Watergate Theatre in Buck- 


ingham Strect. But the management have hit 
the mark now. “After the Show” caters for 
the many people in the West End who still want 
to be amused after they leave the theatre or film 
at 10.30 p.m. The present version of this 
“late night revue” is written by Peter Myers 
and Lionel Harris and performed by half-e- 
dozen young people, who together make a very 
lively team. The items are often witty and 
sometimes quite improper. Robert Dorning, 
who does a one-man turn (“I’m the only Sabine 
woman whom the Romans didn’t rape”) is an 
excellent comedian and his concluding sketch 
with Gabrielle Brune is memorably comic. It 
consists of a conversation between the Bergman 
and the Hayworth babies. 
* ® * 
This week's neatest Home Front comment: 

In Smithfield, famous for its steak, 

There has been a strike of carters. 

Housewives a lesser cut must take, 

The modern Smithfield martyrs. 

Carric 
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THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
ad ¢/- fot ¢ach of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

Two days after Mrs. E. M. Hayward, of 
Reginald Road, Bexhill (Sussex), lost two ration 
books they were returned by pout—with the tea 
and sweet coupons missing. 

In their place was a copy of the Gospel of 
$t. John and a tract giving guidance on how to live 
i Christian life and exhorting the reader to give 
thanks for daily blessings. — The People. (1. Barker.) 

How win Mr. N. W. D. Yardley, who was so 
richly endowed by his godparents, maintain his 
moral authority as England's captain when the 
penny papers either “Norman” him or write him 
down in the score sheet as a mere “ N. Yardley”? 
—Letter in The Times. (W. £. Steward.) 

He said the London Co-operative Society got a 
“very bad name” last December when the 
Hounslow Co-operative Girls’ Choir sang an ode 
to Stalin at a British-Soviet Society show.—Daily 
Express. (Denis Butler.) 


Diamonds are replacing the traditional row of 
pearls in popularity. Diamond stars appear on 
morning suit lapels, afternoon frocks and glitter 
in the hair by night. 

But even diamonds these days must be practical. 
—Evening Standard. (C. Troughton.) 


Treasure Island has been filmed by Walt Disney, 
which, as one critic said recently, “is surely the 
best recormmmendation that can be given any book.” 
—Everybodys. (K. Gay.) 


Berlin Congress 


Mr. Metvis J. Lasky is an enterprising and 
sharp-witted young New York intellectual who 
sports a Lenin beard and is attached to the 
American High Commission in Germany. Three 
years ago, at a Soviet-sponsored International 
Congress of Writers in Berlin, he aroused the 
collective wrath of Kataev, Gorbatov, Vysh- 
nievsky, and other Russian authors present when 
he challenged, with spirited impudence, their 
moral and artistic conceptions of freedom, on 
their own ground. Since then he has made a 
name for himself as editor of Der Monat, an 
ambitious political and literary magazine of 
aggressively anti-Communist complexion. In 
order to convoke a “Congress for Cultural 
Freedom” to Berlin, he had, in fact, to do little 
more than send out invitations to his prominent 
contributors over the past two years. Most of 
them came, nearly one hundred, and they were 
a wide and variegated gathering from James 
Burnham and Arthur Koestler to Ignazio 
Silone, G. A. Borgese, James T. Farrell, Denis 
de Rougemont, and film star Robert Mont- 
gomery. The British delegation included Her- 
bért Read, A. J. Ayer, H. R. Trevor-Roper, and 
Julian Amery. 

It was an imaginative idea to “ join the intelli- 
gentsia of the free world in a first attempt at 
openly discussing and formulating an indepen- 
dent programme for the defence of their 
common democratic ideals.” The disadvantages 
of a representative gathering of “free men in 
a free city” producing, in the end, no more 
than a “ Wroclav in Reverse” were obvious, but 
how could they be avoided? How could the 
assembly shout and think at the same time? 

Mr. Lasky did his best, but current events 
and Arthur Koestler were against him. Even 


as the delegates reached their hotels from the 
airport, news of the outbveak of fighting in 
Korea came through from the two halves of 
the divided city, and the two versions read as 
if they had been cabled from the Sun and the 
Moon respectively. In the face of this, whet 
was the purpose of arguing? Barely a mile 
away from the Congress Hall, former Reuter 
correspondent John Peet, addressing a rabble- 
rousing speech to a “peace meeting” sevetal 
thousand strong, was denouncing by name his 
one-time British colleagues who were present 
to cover the meeting, until a demented crowd 
shouted “Hang them!” and “To the Gas 
Chamber with them!” Again, not very far 
away the first part of Stalin’s great new war 
film ground out its laborious proof that the war 
against Hitler really began in 1941 and no one 
but the Soviet Union fought it. Was there any 
room left for debate? 

Inevitably, what had been intended as a series 
of productive discussions, was in danger of 
degenerating into a monotonous string of per- 
sonal declamations against Communism. From 
the start a strong group of ex-Communists, 
centring round Burnham, Koestler, Plivier and 
Borkenau, made a determined bid to turn the 
Congress into a rhetorical challenge to the men 
beyond the Brandenburg Gate. Those who had 
come to debate and inquire, did not at first get 
much of a chance. Hans Thirring, the Austrian 
atom scientist, withdrew his paper in which 
he had appealed to the Soviet Union to halt the 
Cold War while charging Western intellectuals 
with their fair share of responsibility for “hot- 
ting” it up. Korea, he admitted, had shaken 
his assurnption that the Soviet Union would not 
engage in military aggression. A. J. Ayer’s sober 
attempt to clarify the choice open to man be- 
tween freedom and tolerance on the one hand 
and tutelage on the other, was listened to in 
unfriendly silence. Trevor-Roper, who had 
prepared an excellent paper on “ Truth, Liberal- 
ism, and Authority” was persuaded to jettison 
it and confine himself to a brief and reasoned 
plea for an impartial examination of the methods 
and aims of free inquiry. This should have 
stinwlated discussion but did not. 

It was all brushed aside by Koestler’s effec-~ 
tive dialectical over-simplifications. Speaking 
with skilful demagogic artistry, he claimed that 
the time for discussion was past and the nature 
of freedom had to be established “by rule of 
thumb.” What was required were not defini- 
tions—“ you don’t argue in the front line ”— 
but the formation of Western intelligentsia into 
a Kampfgruppe, a fighting squad, unequivocally 
pledged to saying Yes and No, and nothing else. 
Its leadership must naturally fall to the con- 
verts from Communism since they, the burnt 
children, were clearly the only ones who really 
knew the fire everyone was talking about. “ Yes, 
we are converts from Communism,” shouted 
Borkenau, blue in the face with passion, “and 
proud of it!” The slogan was not lost on many 
an ex-Nazi in the crowded audience. A Scan- 
dinavian delegate remarked that it was obviously 
time for Dr. Adenauer to make way for Hert 
Otto Strasser. 

Restlessness grew among the Italians, the 
French, the Scandinavians and the British as 
the Burnham-Koestler world emerged in clearer 
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outline. It turned out that a “Wroclav in Re- 
verse” is easier said than done. Silonc, Lom- 
bardi, David Rousset, André Philip, Haakon 
Lie refused to buy it, despite the brilliantly 
intelligent advances made by Sidney Hook. “In 
science,” he said, “no doctrines are subversive” 
—except, of course, the doctrine that there are 
subversive doctrines. Burnham, arguing with 
the dry and deliberately unemphatic smooth- 
ness of a Y.M.C.A, preacher, insisted that there 
wete “good” and “bad,” “white” and 
“black” atom bombs. The “good” ones had 
been “the only defence of the civilised world 
for the last five years,” they were “the only 
vehicle of a Western counter-offensive against 
Russian armed aggression.” This fine nuance 
was lost on outraged André Philip. “Good 
and bad atom bombs alike will fall on my head! 
I’m not afraid of them. What I am afraid of 
is the misery bomb of unhappiness which will 
fall on the working man!” The implications 
of the Burnham thesis—“ There is only one 
road to peace; peace—yes, but only through 
freedom”—became clear. How could we get 
freedom? Obviously, by wresting their unfree- 
dom away from the Communist world. The 
“good” bombs would ultimately have to blast 
our path into their enslaved minds. 

Koestler finally proceeded to clear away what 
is now to him no more than a rubbish-heap of 
antiquated political and social conceptions in 
the Western world, in order to establish the 
platform for a “United Front” in which all 
anti-Communist elements, as Burnham had de- 
manded, should unconditionally range them- 
selves under ex-Communist leadership. His 
argument was a dialectical tour de force. The 
old battle cries of Left versus Right and 
Capitalism versus Socialism had lost their 
meaning since Stalinism had emerged as the 
most right-wing reactionary force in the world. 
History had moved on to new conflict which 
cut across the old lines of division. This was 
“total tyranny against relative freedom,” and 
there was no point in arguing out the finer 
shades of “relative freedom” as between free 
enterprise and a planned economy and other 
now irrelevant antinomies. In any case, 
Socialism, owing to its lingering sentimental 
attachment to what was once the Marxist Left, 
was constitutionally’unfit effectively to oppose 
Communism, and it had in fact dismally failed to 
provide an alternative. The insularity of its 
British variety in particular, was a disruptive 
force inside the anti-totalitarian front. 

“The Soviet veto at the United Nations has 
its counterpart in the British veto against a 
political and economic consolidation of Europe. 
The Iron Curtain against Eastern Europe has its 
counterpart in the diplomatic fog screen across 
the English Channel.” 

At this point the small band of British dele- 
gates lost its temper, but before they got a 
chance of replying, Haakon Lie, the Norwegian 
trade unionist and resistance leader, jumped 
emphatically to the defence of the “Atlantic 
fringe.” Why was it, he asked, that Britain and 
Scandinavia, the only countries with uninter- 
rupted Socialist administrations since the war, 
were also the only ones in which Communism 
had dwindled to political insignificance? Was 
it not thinkable that full employment and social 
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security had something to do with this?. Could 
political and social conceptions blithely be 
called obsolete which had so far proved the only 
really effective deterrents to the spread of Com- 
munism in Europe? And what, after all, was 
the political and social conception of the new 
“United Front”? How did they visualise the 
world after the “good” atom bombs had done 
away with Communist tyranny? Hear, hear, 
cried the French, the Italians, the British, and 
Mr. Julian Amery, in a few measured words, 
bravely stood up for Mr. Bevin. 

All in all, it was a good and fruitful show. 
The “ Wroclav in Reverse” just refused to come 
off; to many, if not all, the most encouraging 
feature of the Congress was that it demonstrated 
the intelligentsia of the Western world to be 
constitutionally incapable of obeying the 
demand to conform with Mr. Burnham's ex- 
clusive brand of essentially nihilistic non-con- 
formism. What is more, Burnham and Koestler 
must be credited with, in the end, honestly and 
democratically respecting the mood of their 
fellow-intellectuals, The original draft of the 
final manifesto contained the sentence: 
“Totalitarian ideologies which deny spiritual 
freedom, do not enjoy the right to citizenship 
in the free republic of the spirit.” This out- 
lawry paragraph was deleted at the insistence of 
the British. Once again, Voltaire had prevailed. 

PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


The Pressure 


Cooker 


Wren the Israeli State was created, Palestine 
contained some 650,000 Jews and about a 
million Arabs. After the defeat of the Arab 
League, less than 200,000 Arabs remained 
within the boundaries of the new State. Since 
then, the Jewish population of Israel has been 
increased by the arrival of about 400,000 
immigrants—215,000 from Eastern Europe, 
60,000 from North Africa, 92,000 from the 
Middle and Far East. I have also seen Jewish 
immigrants from South America. Israel is 
now the most cosmopolitan as well as the most 
racially united country in the world. Im- 
migrants come because as Jews they are per- 
secuted, because they hope for a better standard 
of living, or simply because they believe in the 
speedy arrival of the Messiah. Most of them 
have learnt a smattering of Hebrew in the 
religious teaching of their childhood, and one 
of the most remarkable things about Israel is 
that people of so many nationalities have so 
quickly acquired a common language. Apart 
from the profound but intangible bond of 
Judaism, these people have little in common ; 
they represent many different stages of culture 
and upbringing. Alya—which may, I think, be 
translated as ‘‘ promotion to Zion’’—is un- 
limited, and the nature of the immigration 
problem, which is both urgent and uncertain, 
may be illustrated by the fact that the Polish 
Government has announced that a limited 
quota of Jews may leave Poland before the end 
of August. After that it is supposed that the 
Polish door will be shut as firmly as that of the 
Soviet Union. 


No one knows how large the Israel will be 
in two years-time ; it might be two millions. 
The majority of the new arrivals do not share 
the peculiar experience of those who shaped 
the country during the Mandate or who fought 
for it against the British and the Arabs. What 
the country will be like no one can prophecy. 
Some hold that the great influx of the religiously 
orthodox will prevent its rapid transformation 
into a scientific, modern State. One notices 
already that the strength of the orthodox Jews, 
small minority though they are, has been 
enough to veto civil marriage and secular 
education, and to make it impossible to get a 
taxi or a meal in a restaurant on the Sabbath. 
On the other hand, it could be argued that this 
pressure of orthodoxy will lessen with the 
increasing necessity of efficient organisation. 
In no country is the demand for a higher stan- 
dard of living more peremptory, since in no 
ccuatry is the working population so politically 
conscious. Young people in the Kibbutzim 
who are not interested in the Talmud, and who 
smile behind their hands at the curls of the 
orthodox, are sure of getting their own way : 
they mean to turn Israel into the most modern 
of scientific States. All we can say to-day is that 
contrast between 13th and 2oth centuries in 
present Israel is staggering. Historical periods 
and types are thrown into the melting pot, or, 
as one Jewish spokesman said, into the 
** pressure cooker.” 

The next big influx of immigrants is to be 
from Iraq, but the first task is to absorb 
38,000 Yemenites. I visited a camp of these 
primitive and attractive people. It would be 
hard to find anywhere people who have been 
more effectively cut off from the rnodern world. 


They fied from the Yemen partly because of 


ill-treatment, but more because of Messianic 
prophecy. The story is widely told that, when 
the aeroplane arrived for them, they showed no 
surprise—-was it not in accordance with the 
prophecies that they should meunt up with 
wings like eagles? It is said, however, that 
when they arrived at Lydda airport and were 
loaded into charabancs that did not “ take off,” 
they were frightened and bewildered. 

Many of the Yemenite children were like 
famine children, minute, with saucer-eyes and 
swollen stomachs. The mothers, I was told, 
were persuaded, often with great difficulty, 
to allow nurses to take frorn them children 
who were dying in their arms. I saw some of 
these sick children in hospital cots, tended by 
Western-trained nurses and doctors. Some of 
the mothers waited at the door for the children 
to come out. The families live in great com- 
munal tents, cooking their meals in odd bits 
of tin can over open fires. They dress and look 
like the immemorial Arabs of the Middle East. 
They seem wonderfully happy to reach Israel. 
They only complain when they have no work. 
It is agreed by everyone that they are industrious 
and adaptable and already making magnificent 
citizens. 

Though the immigrants coming from 
capitalist countries and societies tend to prefer 
“ business ” in Tel-Aviv to collective farming, 
many thousands have, in fact, been absorbed by 
the Kibbutzim. But the pressure is great and the 
Prime Minister insists that the Kibbutzim 
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must take a higher proportion. But how is that 
compatible with the idea of the collective ? 
The Kibbutzim have always hand-picked new 
members by vote of the whole settlement 
and are totally opposed to “hired labour.” 
They have so far successfully resisted Ben 
Gurion, The argumentative battle is still 
on; the last phase before I left the country 
was the proposal that immigrants should 
be regarded as ‘‘ trainees,’’ any of whom might 
become members of the Kibbutzim at the end of 
the year, when those who did not wish to jcia 
should be paid a lump sum--I heard men- 
tioned a figure of f&8s5—for their year’s 
work. 

Behind this controversy the discerning 
reader will see another, much more profound. 
Unlike other States, Israel came into existence, 
not through conquest or because order had 
to be imposed on warring barons, or a central 
organisation had gradually to take the place of 
ancient and atrophying institutions. The State 
of Israel was suddenly set up within a com- 
munity whose indigenous institutions were still 
flourishing and authoritative. The Histadruth, 
for instance, is the comprehensive organisation 
of all manual workers. Politically its members 
are divided between the Mapai, the orthodox 
Labour Party, and the Mapam, the Left-Wing 
Socialists. Apart from Trade Union activities, 
it efficiently provides the personnel for a large 
proportion of the Kibbutzim, and runs 
many thriving co-operative factories in Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. Ben Gurion himself is a 
member of it; but, just as he must see to it 
that all the soil of Israel is cultivated, and— 
even at some risk to cherished principles—that 
the Kibbutzim must absorb their full share of 
immigrants, so he necessarily finds himself at 
odds with the Histadruth, which must seek 
to maintain the position of the established 
worker and cannot easily welcome so much 
dilution by cheap, immigrant labour. I do 
not want to suggest bad blood or even 
fierce controversy, but the argument about 
whether the State or the Histadruth should 
control the Sickness Fund or, as we should 
say, the National Health Service, is only one 
example of an inescapable problem. 

The State, I think, must win such battles. 
Either the Histadruth and the Kibbutzim will 
become merely old established and privileged 
bodies within a community which does not 
share their principles or they will enlarge, at 
some risk to their principles, into even greater 
organisations which will include a high pro- 
portion of new immigrants. The State will 
win because only the central administration 
can deal with the over-riding problem of how 
Israel is to be kept economically alive. On 
ordinary economic principles survival is obvi- 
ously impossible. To-day Israel imports 
seven or cight times as much as it exports. In 
spite of its now predominantly Socialist 
character, it must live on moncy subscribed 
abroad, particularly in capitalist America. 
Nor can it to-day afford to damage that large 
section of its economy which, like the prosperous 
citrus fruit industry, is still in private hands, 
It must accept money from the United States, 
invested, at least partially, on capitalist 
principles. 
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American Jewish business men I have 
talked to put the matter quite bluntly. They 
like to give and also to invest money in Israel. 
There is a strong tie of blood—a feeling of 
racial and religious obligation. In investing 
money in Israel they do not ask for the same 
security or profit that they would expect if 
they had no other but purely financial motives, 
but they do want a return and some measure 
of security. As one very influential capitalist 
put it to me: “ We are prepared to put our 
moncy here if we are assured of a reasonable 
return for the next fifteen years. If, at the 
end of that time, the Israeli State nationalises 
the industry and throws us out, we have got 
no complaint, but we must have our period of 
security and reasonable profit”. Ben Gurion 
sees this. He is a Socialist, but he is also a 
nationalist and a realist. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Furniture and its 


Makers 


To the consumer’s eye, the local furniture 
shop seems back to its rather horrid pre-war 
normal. Here, behind the glass plate and 
chromium panels, are pieces with the familiar 
frills, fussy, shiny, gawky, weighted with 
moulding, Utility in fancy dress. Reason 


enough, one might think, for customers to 
walk out dissatisfied, for the mild slump which 


has hit furniture manufacturers in recent weeks, 
for cuts in output, men laid off or put on 
short time. Yet, strangely enough, retail 
sales remain high. It is, everyone in the trade 
will tell you, frills that the public wants ; 
and they go on to argue that the makers are 
suffering only from over-buying by the re- 
tailers last winter and from the shake-out 
which always follows the end of a seller’s 
market. Competition is back, though restricted 
still by Utility controls, and the manufacturer 
who provides most knobs and mirrors within 
the permitted price-range can be sure of 
keeping his workshop busy, once stocks are 
used up and retailers increase their orders. 

It is little use bemoaning this drift to “‘ knobs 
and mirrors ”’ as the result of poor taste on the 
part of the public or the manufacturer. It 
follows from the structure of the industry. 
$o long as there was a serious shortage of 
furniture, and so long as manufacturers were 
kept to a limited number of simple austerity 
designs, there was little room for competition. 
But, after November, 1948, free design was 
allowed, provided the manufacturer kept his 
basic specification and his price within the 
Utility limits. Inevitably, he concentrated 
upon the cheap bits and pieces which caught 
the cye, which distinguished the lounge of 
“ Mon Repos” from the drawing-room next 
door in “* Cosy Nook.’’ He had to stay within 
the Utility scheme—which accounts for some 
ninety per cent of the present output of about 
£100 millions—because anything made above 
or below its limits is liable to purchase tax. 
Thus a small ‘ quality” improvement adds 
one-third to the price, often putting the 
article beyond the means of working-class 


customers, while cutting standards—sometimes 
reasonably—defeats its own ends, since the 
added tax brings the price back into the 
Utility range. 

Design is only one problem of an industry 
full of oddities and so complex that, to an 
outsider at least, it seems almost on the verge 
of chaos. It is crannied with divisions by 
area and function. Both employers and 
unions permutate and combine on different 
levels. A national agreement regulates wages 
and working conditions, but both vary from 
one factory to another. On top of the Utility 
scheme, with its attendant controls, there 
has now been added the Furniture Develop- 
ment Council, a statutory body which relies, 
however, upon voluntary co-operation. Then 
one must take into account the traditional 
desire for secrecy, the fact that of about 4,000 
separate firms (1941) only 24 were public 
companies, the disparity in size and quality 
between a large concern such as Harris Lebus 
and a backyard workshop with three or four 
men. Indeed, the small unit is more typical 
than the large. Before the war, there were 
3,000 factories with fewer than ten employees, 
and only 1,000 with more than ten, and the 
shape of the industry has not altered substan- 
tially since then. Yet 17 per cent of the firms 
produce 77 per cent of the total output. Craft 
practices and mass production march side by 
side. One firm may make its dining suites 
from the timber down: another buys pre- 
fabricated components and merely assembles 
and finishes them. One provides canteens for 
its men. Another has them eating their 
“* snaps ”’ beside the job. 

Such variations are not only due to the 
fashion in which the industry has expanded 
since 1918 from handicraft to, in some sections, 
a mechanised output. They again reflect 
the problem of design and the public’s buying 
habits. Technically, much of the industry 
could be turned over to mass-production on 
assembly lines. But while public and retailers 
alike demand variety, extreme standardisation 
is impossible, save for a few articles such as 
kitchen or nursery furniture. And where 
designs are changed frequently, the small 
firm-—which may be quite efficient—can com- 
pete with the large one ; it may actually enjoy 
certain advantages. Thus, when demand 
increases, as it did during the housing boom 
of the ‘thirties, it leads less to concentration 
of production in a few big firms than to an 
increase in the number of firms. Many of the 
big retailers preferred it that way. It is 
easier to drive down the prices of a small 
firm, dependent upon one or two outlets, 
than those of a large producer trading all 
over the country. 

It was from such practices that the intense 
and often harmful competition of the pre- 
war years arose. Gresham’s Law applied 
here too. The skimped work, often done in 
what the 1946 Working Party called “‘ dark, 
dirty, congested and unsafe places,”” undercut 
that offered by responsible firms which tried 
to maintain honest standards. They, in turn, 
had to cut their quality, their wages, their 
profits, or all three, in order to stay in business. 
Before the 1938 Hire Purchase Act, many 
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retailers were less interested in selling good 
furniture than in running a moncy-lending 
office : quality mattered less than eye-appeal. 
The consumer, who seldom buys a substantial 
amount of furniture more than twice in a life- 
time, was often swindled through ignorance. 
How can a milkman tell whether springs are 
properly secured or a shipping clerk judge the 
quality of a flock filling and the seasoning of 
timber ? In 1946, the Working Party concluded 
that, up to the outbreak of war, “‘ the quantity 
of bad furniture was increasing’ and that 
“‘the evil is sufficiently far-reaching in its 
impact on the lower-income groups to justify 
very serious efforts to find a remedy.” As 
competitive pressure increases, the old race 
downhill might start again, against the desire 
and intention of the best manufacturers. 
Already, in spite of the protection offered by 
the Utility mark, some firms are cutting quality. 
I know of jerry-built work bearing a Utility 
mark, and A. G. Tomkins, the Secretary of the 
Furniture Trade Operatives, recently told me 
that he thought the Board of Trade’s en- 
forcement scheme had broken down com- 
pletely. 

Nevertheless, Utility has served the public 
well. In its original form, it could not outlast 
the end of austerity, and there is reason to 
think that the scheme is still too rigid. The 
variations it now permits are of the wrong 
kind, but the difficulty of further relaxing it 
is again one of complexity. Unless speci- 
fications are tightly drafted, it is easy to evade 
them. How can the public be guaranteed 
minimum quality unless fairly precise require- 
ments are laid down about construction, 
materials and. prices? Again, the setting 
of controlled prices, at a time when maximum 
output was desired, protected the marginal 
producer and ensured high profits for those 
above average efficiency. Clearly, in a buyer’s 
market, it is desirable to concentrate pro- 
duction in the more efficient workshops. Yet 
once price control is removed, the way is 
open to the old process of undercutting on the 
basis of poor quality. There is a case— 
and some manufacturers make it—for re- 
placing the rigid scales of purchase tax by a 
straightforward sales tax on a percentage basis, 
thus maintaining revenue and permitting freer 
competition. Again, some of the more enter- 
prising firms argue that the Utility speci- 
fications penalise technical improvement and 
the use of new materials. There is something 
to each of these criticisms, and they reveal 
the difficulty of securing some kind of uniformity 
within an industry of petty producers, ac- 
customed in the past to a regime in which it 
was each for himself, and, too often, the 
devil take the public. Utility has at least, 
for the first time, given the consumer some 
much-needed protection. 

NorMAN MacKENzZIeE 
(To be concluded.) 


THE WARRIOR’S OPPORTUNITY 
To military minds, at least, 
Small wars are not too bad, on balance; 
They now see, looking towards the East, 
A Korea open to their talents. 
ALLAN M. LAING 
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Something for 
Everyone 


Lixe an American businessman's vision of 
Socialist England, the queue shuffied slowly 
on down the long passage. We were 
queueing for lunch at the Municipal Restau- 
rant; but to anyone who didn’t know this it 
looked as if we were queueing to look at the 
weeping woman on the bench in the passage 
just outside the ballroom door. 

She wouldn’t have noticed it if we had all 
been there expressly to look at her. A police- 
woman was saying something to her in a low 
voice and holding out a thick white mug of tea ; 
but I don’t think that she heard what she was 
saying and she didn’t take the tea. There was 
a world in which words could comfort and a 
cup of tea ease sorrow; but she had been 
exiled from that world. If she’d been beautiful, 
it would have been bearable to watch her 
grief; it would have been tragic rather than 
pathetic. But her body was heavy and clumsy, 
her face pasty, her hair dull—perhaps she’d, 
been attractive once, but it didn’t seem possible. 
And her clothes hadn’t ever been anything 
else but cheap; the poorness of the cloth 
was evident in the ugly creases where no creases 
should be and its curiously sacklike texture. 
She cried as painfully and awkwardly as a 
man—as if dignity were beyond her means, 
a luxury like good clothes or wine with meals. 

If we'd kept to the left, we’d have gone into 
the Assize Court where her son had been 


condemned to seven years’ penal servitude. 
But we turned to the right to go down into the 


Municipal Restaurant. It was like most 
municipal restaurants. It was clean and well 
ventilated, but as soon as I got inside I never 
felt quite clean, I felt grubby and sweaty and 
vaguely unwell. It was well-organised enough ; 
no one was ever left without a seat. But I 
always felt rushed and nervy and _ harried, 
balancing my tray precariously whilst steering 
past the crowded tables. There were rissoles 
that day, but I didn’t particularly notice what 
I was eating. Instead, I was working out the 
geography of the Town Hall—to where, for 
instance, did that little door marked Private, 
just by the ballroom entrance, lead ? And where 
were the cells ? And where did the policemen 
come from who kept appearing beside the 
quick-lunch counter? I gave it up, drank my 
coffee, and went out through a dark stone 
passage past dustbins and damp-looking rooms 
full of junk. 

The week after that, I went to a murder 
trial. I used the Municipal Restaurant en- 
trance and turned left instead of right—-from 
the smell of cabbage and onion into the smell 
of floor polish, central heating and, providing 
one’s imagination was strong enough, blood. 
I saw the judge come out of the robing room 
to a flourish of trumpets and in a blaze of 
scarlet and ermine. He was a very ordinary 
looking old man, I thought, except for his thin, 
tight lips. I didn’t like the sudden hush that 
fell over the place as he passed, and I didn’t 
like the way he held his face—as if he were 
God or Justice, which is the same thing. 


And when I went into the court, I didn’t like 
the way the officials combined to give the 
impression that they were letting me in as a 
special favour and I really hadn’t any business 
to be there. 

They put me in the students’ gallery which 
gave me the same kind of view as in a private 
box at the theatre. On my left were about a 
dozen policemen and policewomen, who had 
come, I suppose, to learn about court procedure. 
Tc my surprise I discovered that I violently 
objected to the policewomen being there at 
all, particularly the pretty ones. This reaction 
was hardly logical and I couldn’t attempt to 
explain it, but it bothered me all throughout 
the trial. 

I had expected tension in the courtroom. 
But its musty air was a kind of anaesthetic : 
I felt that the witnesses didn’t really believe 
that it was true—they’d seen it all before, 
the man in the dock wasn’t guilty at all, every- 
thing would come out right in the end and 
after being saved at the last moment by Lionel 
Barrymore's evidence he’d marry Ingrid Berg- 
man, Sidney Greenstreet would be captured 
by the F.B.1. and the missing jewels found . . . 

But it was all real, real as the scarlet cloth of 
the judge’s robe with its closely woven, silky 
texture, real as the spot of dried blood on my 
chin where I'd cut myself shaving that morning. 
The details of the murders were so obscene 
that they didn’t shock. They might have been 
details of the religious rites of some savage 
tribe, footnotes in The Golden Bough. They 
were so horrible that for a split second they 
were familiar ; the cold medical words played 
like a searchlight over the hinterland of the 
racial mind, the kingdom of the Old Man and 
the Old Woman. They had the flavour of a 
remembered nightmare—that dark pungent 
rottenness like cheap Worcester sauce which 
can for a moment make our conscious thoughts 
seem so insipid. 

Oddly enough, the murderer, with his dark 
scowling face, looked exactly as one would 
expect a murderer to look. But he seemed to 
have no connection with these obscenities ; 
nor with anything nor anyone. He sat in the 
same position all the time—head bowed, hands 
on his knees. I don’c think that he ever 
looked up, and I doubt if he ever saw anyone in 
the court. 

He was waiting to die; there was nothing 
else that he could do. And there was nothing 
else that anyone could do for him except to 
kill him. His lawyer said that he was mad ; 
and, although this line of defence was Hobson’s 
choice, I believe that he was right. There 
was a motive for one murder: there was no 
shadow of a motive for the triple murder nor 
for what he did to the still-warm corpses. 
Even to cure him of his madness would have 
been inhuman: he couldn’t have lived with 
the memory of what he had done. He had 
reached what airmen call the point of no return; 
he couldn’t go back into the humanity he had 
left. He had to finish the journey, he had to 
go into death. 

Outside, a chattering crocodile of school- 
girls filed into the Art Gallery opposite. ‘They 
were leggy and lively and entirely charming ; 
but I found myself reracmbering, with a stu- 
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pidly serious intensity, Searle’s bloodier-minded 
cartoons—the headmistress hanging on a tree, 
the little girl being sawn in half. . . 

I looked at the notice-board just inside the 
Municipal Restaurant entrance. A symphony 
concert, a boxing match, a political mect- 
ing, a dance, a demonstration of hypnotism— 
there was something for everyone. There 
was no mention of the Assizes or the Municipal 
Restaurant, but they had to be included 
as well—death and justice and meals until 
seven-thirty on weekdays, It seemed a lot 
to have under one roof. A few hours or a 
wall or a door separated wildly different worlds 
—Beethoven and rissoles, waltzes and the 
black cap; it was a wonder no one ever got 
mixed up. 

I remembered the woman weeping on the 
bench. Perhaps she hadn’t the least idea, 
earlier that morning, that her son would be 
condemned for seven years’ penal servitude, 
that not only wou!d his life be ruined, but hers 
too, her respectability would be destroyed 
in a moment, the clichés would come to life, 
poor but honest would become can’t hold my 
head up any more, words like convict and 
prison and judge would suddenly have a malig- 
nant significance, burning like vitriol in an 
open wound. Perhaps she’d only gone to the 
Town Hall for lunch or a dance ticket, but 
she’d turned to the left instead of the right, 
or gone upstairs instead of downstairs, and 
her son had been sent to prison not for robbery 
with violence but as a punishment to her for 
losing her way. 

It was fantastic of course; rather too much 
like a scene from Kafka. But, I reflected 
uneasily, going home through Town Hall 
Square past the huge menacing bulk of the 
V-bomb on exhibition there, it wasn’t any 
mor? fantastic than anything that had happened 
in Europe recently or was happening there now 
—-women starving amidst the rubble of their 
homes because they’d put a cross opposite 
the wrong name in 1932, families driven inte 
exile because they’d been born in the wrong 
place, men tortured and hanged for one foolish 
word. J. G. Bratne 


So They Say... 


For the record: just how strongly did Mr. 
Strachey’s now much-publicised “ plot’ speech 
strike the newspapers when it was actually 
delivered? It was circulated to all the Sunday 
newspapers of July 2, but the only one which 
quoted the controversial passage was the Observer, 
which carried a long report under the headlines 
ScHUMAN PLAN “PLoT” says STRACHEY~ 
“ Bocus ” WESTERN FEDERATION. 

No other paper apparently found anything par- 
ticularly interesting in this aspect of the speech 
(although Reynolds’s News included some refer- 
ences to the Schuman Plan), but in one or two 
paragraphs quoted Mr. Strachey as saying either 
that ““ We must obey Moscow or fight ”’ (Sunday 
Times), or (passim) that “ Korea does not mean 
world war.” 

Incidentally, could it have been a compositor 
with sympathies for Mr. Attlee who was respon- 
sible for the following misprint in one edition 
of the Star on July 5th ? 














STRACHEY SEES MR. ATTLEE AT NO. 10 
Mr. Attlee and his Government are considering 
what Line they should take in Tuesday's debate on 
the use of the word “ pest” in Mr. Strachey’s Coi- 
chester speech. ... 


New Hope for Pyramids 
News Chronicle, July 5th :— 
The Central Land Board yesterday announced : 

** Anyone who has paid a development charge under 

the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, for 

knocking a hole in the party wall between two 
buildings should apply to the Board for repayment.” 

The Act says plainly that “ development” does 

not include works... which do not materially affect 

[2 building's} external appearance, But officialdom 

eld that a party wall between two houses was an 

* outside” wall of cither one of them, and that 

knocking a hole in it would affect the external 

appearance of both, .. . 

When such absurdities as these are perpetrated 
they are, it seems, news. But when the deus ex 
machina bows and apologises it is not, apparently, 
news—not even when there is an accompanying 
“human interest”? story of the busman who, 
charged {600 for making a door between two 
attached cottages he had bought, fought for 
18 months and forced the Land Board to admit 
the illegality of its action. How many other 
people who have paid this charge in the past two 
years will now know to claim? Not readers 
of the Manchester Guardian, Daily Telegraph, 
Daily Mail, Daily Express—or the Daily Herald. 
They’re Coming ! 

Sunday Expréss, July 9th :— 
CABINET CALL IN M.1.§ AS ROAD STRIKE SPREADS 
John Gordon; If a group of about 200 
irresponsible men can persuade enough dupes 
to follow them, there may be a severe dislocation 
of all road haulage throughout the country 
tomorrow. .. . Thus Russia brings the Korean 
war to Britain. . . . 


Reynolds's News, July 9th :— 

I can also deny that the Cabinet called in 
M.1.5 this week-end to probe allegations that 
Communist agitation was responsible. . . . A 
Government spokesman told me last night: 
“We have no knowledge of these allegations 
and no information concerning any approach 
to M.I.5.” AUTOLYCUS 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 
LET THE HEART BREAK IN SILENCE 


Tx Arts Club theatre are honouring Mr. 
Shaw's ninety-fourth birthday by giving us 
Heartbreak House in a most serviceable produc- 
tion, distinguished by two brilliant performances, 
Miss Catherine Lacey as Mrs. Hushabye and Mr. 
Walter Fitzgerald as Captain Shotover. Heart- 
break House is sometimes rather loosely spoken 
of as Shaw's best play on the grounds that there is 
more human feeling in it than in the others. If 
by this is meant that the characters are treated 
any differently from characters in his other plays 
—are seen more from the inside so that they go 
some way towards the Chehovian—then I confess 
that I de not find it so. Shaw’s interest in people 
it is not true that he shows none) is in people 
primarily as social beings. They are embedded 
im, when they are not rebelling against, a clearly 
defined set of social conditions (in the very widest 
sense), and it is out of their struggles with social 
conditions that his comedy arises. In Heartbreak 
House—which in the order of his works lies at 
the wrning point between the brilliantly com- 
plete comedies and the looser disquisitions of the 
later period—he has not established for them, 
hardly even indicated, the framewerk of a social 


order, and yet they remain the kind of characters 
who depend upon one. It is this, I think, which 
gives the play its curious air of being hung out 
im Nowhere. And what gives it its air of having 
more feeling lying about it, is that the prevailing 
mood is unexpected, and one unique in Shaw’s 
work. Instead of the underlying buoyancy and 
briskness, the almost Browningesque optimism as 
1 sometimes feel, that spatters out of his come- 
dies, here there is a languor, a diffused sense of 
disillusion. Nothing works, not romantic love, 
not money, not good looks, not adventure, not 
even Fabianism : 

I joined societies and made speeches and wrote 
pamphlets. That was all I could do. Burt, you 
know, though the people in the society thought 
they knew more than Mangan [the industrialist}, 
tmost of them wouldn't have joined if they had 
known as much... . Every year I expected a 
revolution or some frightful smash-up. It seemed 
impossible that we could blunder and muddle on 
any longer. But nothing happened, except, of 
course, the usual poverty and crime and drink that 
we are accustomed to, 

So Mazzini Dunn, the mild little “ soldier of free- 
dom” complains. And for once no one has the 
glib, convincing, rational answer. Only Captain 
Shotover, eighty-six years old, has anything to 
offer at all, the echoes of an old sailor’s faith: 
“Learn your business as an Englishman. H 
Navigation. Learn it and live, or leave it and be 
damned.” For once the answer is a heart-cry, 
not a formula. 

It is the last act, and only the last act in my 
view, which has a real sort of perfection about it. 
The first two contain brilliant passages, but the 
edges are too ragged, This production, too, by 
Mr. John Fernald, comes together only in its 
beautiful third act. Earlier there has been a 
number of misjudgments. After the brilliant 
opening, the too long duologue between Mrs. 
Hushabye and Ellie drags. Miss Jennie Laird 
quite mislays her comedy, and then the Mr. 
Mangan overplays his, and the producer and 
actor have surely made a mistake in making the 
Mazzini Dunn a mild pathetic, but not a funny 
one. He is over-Chehoved. Where this play does 
resemble Chehov is that each of the characters is 
vital to the whole design and each must be right; 
and not all the company seem at this point quite 
up to it. The burden has to be carried too much 
by the dazzling pointing, timing and backing up 
of Miss Catherine Lacey, and the wonderfully 
telling irruptions of Walter Fitzgerald, whose 
Shotover seemed to me, in its quite different way, 
as brilliant as Mr. Robert Donat’s was. But in 
the last act the whole thing seems to fall together. 
The atmosphere, languid, hushed and waiting 
without being exactly expectant) is beautifully 
caught. The actors seem more at ease in this re- 
pose: Miss Patricia Jessel as Lady Ariadne makes 
a most effective contribution, from the cushions 
of her hammock : the girl and the old captain, sit- 
ting side by side on a bench beneath the flagstaff, 
grow into something vaguely from Ibsen. The 
moon is out; the flute plays: and then in the dis- 
tance the bombers (but not quite convincingly 
enough) grow! and deliver. Yes, perhaps, the 
best single act in Shaw even if not, certainly not, 
the best play. T. C. WorsLey 


CHELTENHAM 


Preserve us from our friends! Thousands of 
people, previously ignorant of the name of P. 
Racine Fricker, discovered, on opening a recent 
issue of The Listener, that this young English 
composer was not merely the equal of Hinde- 
mith, but his superior. Such a claim must be 
highly embarrassing to Mr. Fricker himself, 
whose studies were interrupted by the war, and 
who has therefore been composing in earnest for 
roughly four years. His First Symphony, given 
at the Cheltenham Festival, is his Opus 9. 

It is a work of great promise and considerable 
power, which reveals a decided, sometimes dis- 
concerting, personality. The composer speaks 
with confidence a harmonic idiom which may be 
fairly likened to that of Hindemith; but he has 
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found his own voice, a young man’s voice, 
quivering with passion and loaded with a greater 
weight of ideas than the design will always carry. 
Such, at any rate, was my impression, after two 
hearings, of the highly charged first movement; 
whereas the slow movement, an a@dagio con molto 
passione, made at once a deep and satisfying 
effect, the muted strings revealing veil behind 
folded veil of melody, and seeming to muse upon 
some sorrow too terrible to be made altogether 
explicit. After a third movement enigrnatically 
called “Tableau and Dance,” the composer 
gathered his strength for a finale which (unhke 
sO many finales) showed no decline in invention 
or staying power. The symphony’s orchestration 
is always effective and sometimes brilliant, as in 
the use of the glockenspiel as if it were the silver 
lining of a storm cloud. 

In orchestral colour, as in most other respects, 
Fricker’s Symphony was poles apart from 
Rubbra’s No. 5. Not even the sumptuous Hallé 
and the fiery Sir Johin Barbirolli, who had clearly 
revelled in Fricker’s work, could disguise the 
drabness of Rubbra’s scoring. The prevailing 
texture is that of porridge—compounded, no 
doubt, of the finest and wholesomest wholemeal, 
but porridge none the less. On closer acquaint- 
ance, and even with the help of a printed score 
from Messrs. Lengnick, this symphony reveals it- 
self as a scholastic work, of great structural dis- 
tinction, exhaling a marked aroma of Brahms 
and (unexpectedly) of Elgar, but vitiated by what 
Sibelius would call “an excessive faith in counter- 
point.” Everything, as in an old-fashioned shop, 
has the air of being tremendously “good” and 

“well-made”; all that is lacking is splendour, 
effervescence, surprise. If music can be too 
fashionable, it can also err on the dowdy side. 

The slow movement of Sir Arnold Bax’s Left- 
Hand Piano Concertante (written for, and finely 
played by, Harriet Cohen) soared comfortably into 
those richly romantic regions where all but the 
most austere can still find pleasure; but why did 
he allow himself to build the outer movements 
on thematic material so trivial and so square? 
The last two Hallé concerts brought—besides 
a startling interpretation of that symphonic Mount 
Sinai, Vaughan Williams’s Sixth—two more new 
symphonies, neither of which quite deserved the 
name. Certainly there is no reason why a modern 
symphony should not be cheerful and easy-going, 
instead of torrential and prophetic; indeed, I wish 
Haydn’s example were as often followed as that 
of Beethoven or Walton or late V. W. But Wil- 
liam Alwyn, in his First Symphony, has in- 
judiciously enclosed some pleasant light music 
within a framework of pretentious grandeur: a 
thatched cottage in a millionaire’s palace court- 
yard. Anthony Collins, in his Symphony No. 2 
for strings, has contrived a resourceful and viva~ 
cious Scherzo and a brilliantly sonorous Finale 
which deserved the applause it evoked; but, toth 
in layout and content, the work is less a symphony 
than a vivid and workmanlike Concerto Grosso. 

Considerations of space and time compel me 
to postpone until next week a notice of the 
Glyndebourne Festival. Meanwhile, I would 
urge all who can possibly do so to visit Cosi fan 
tutte; or, failing that, to listen on July 21st. The 
new Seraglio has many good points; but Cosi is 
undoubtedly the thing. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


Texxvsox’s Queen Mary, one would have 
thought, was irredeemably of the closet. The 
blank verse, for all its professed imitation of 
Shakespeare’s in the historical plays, is never 
truly dramatic. Ie does not spring out of 
character but seems assumed by the actors along 
with their costumes. If the recent broadcast of 
Queen Marvy, then, repeated in the Third Pro- 
gramme after an interval of three years, 
emerged as of genuine interest, continually 
holding and even exciting the attention, the 
achievement was Mr. Tyrone Guthrie's rather 
than Tennyson's. Mr. Guthrie began his 
career as a radio producer; in the theatre he is 
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a producer of restless, disturbing energy; in the 
studio his energy is necessarily hampered and 
conditioned by the limitations of the medium, 
but the energy remains. It electrified the play into 
what was a very credible semblance of life. Mr. 
Guthrie’s ruthless whittling of the text, which 
shaped the play into a comprehensible form, 
helped; but the dynamism was Mr. Guthrie's 
own. I do not think one was ever exactly moved 
by the play, though Miss Joan Cross and Miss 
Pamela Brown, as Queen Mary and Princess 
Elizabeth respectively, got out of their parts 
everything that could be got out of them; but at 
the moment of listening, at any rate, the whole 
thing seemed to be carried through with an air 
of passionate conviction. We were never allowed 
time to pause and think; Mr. Guthrie used quite 
splendidly all the resources of his medium to 
compel our excitement, and the scenes of 
Cranmer, admirably played by Mr. Stephen 
Murray, in the cathedral and at the stake, were 
truly compelling; the background effects were 
consummately handled. Throughout, one was 
conscious of a powerful directing intelligence at 
work, an intelligence that knew exactly what it 
wanted and exactly how to do it. 

We have, of course, been having a minor Ten- 
nyson debauch in the Third recently: readings 
of the poems, talks, a play. All interesting; and 
yet I can’t help feeling that this habit of the 
Third’s of taking a single author and building a 
whole range of programmes, extending a fort- 
night or more, upon his work is being tiresomely 
overdone. It makes for easy planning of pro- 
grammes, of course, but it also shows lack of 
imagination and also, I believe, a completely false 
notion of the way in which educated people read 
and consider great writers. Week after week 
now we are invited to an orgy of “mugging up” 
—Goethe, Joyce, Yeats, Synge, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson; and presumably Balzac and Steven- 
son are on the way. There is the air of the ex- 
tension lecture about the whole thing, the quite 
fatal suggestion that, having wrung a play, a 
feature programme and half a dozen talks out of a 
poet or novelist, we don’t have to “do” him again 
for another ten years. WILiaM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 


“I Bambini ci Guardano,” Italian Film 
Festival at the London Film Club 
“ Kuksi,” at the Rialto 


“Bitter Springs,” at the Gaumont and the 
Marble Arch Pavilion 

The Italian Film Festival, to which I drew 
attention last week, offered as the second of its 
Friday evening programmes two De Sica films. 
In the first, Camerini’s Gli Uomini che Mascalzoni 
(1932), we saw De Sica as actor. He has (what 
did one expect?) unusual charm, a Clair hero of 
the attic period, but with rather more comedy and 
dash than belonged to the Paris ballad-sellers and 
taxi-drivers. The whole film, in fact, delight- 
fully if a trifle haphazardly, breathes the atmo- 
sphere of Quatorze Fuillet through a summer day's 
adventure in Milan. De Sica’s own I Bambini 
c: Guardano (1942) is quite another matter. Its 
satirical and tragic impact may surprise those who 
have seen only Bicycle Thieves and Shoeshine. 
The “ child who watches us” is the four- or five- 
vear-old son of middle-class parents torn apart 
by the mother’s adultery. The doings of these 
elders are recorded with an alert, brilliant and 
vindictive eye, and the child himself, involved in 
precocious tragedy, is heart-breaking De 
Sica’s genius with children shows itself here even 
more than in Bicycle Thieves: this performance 
quite staggered me, as indeed did the whole film, 
though the knife turns too often and here and 
there the narrative seems to stray a little. (Even 
Bicycle Thieves, 1 remember, had its dawdling 
episode.) When this remarkable film-—-a land- 
mark in its way—is given its public run, it would 
be a good idea to include Camerini’s gay little 
piece in the same programme. 

The children of the Hungarian film Kuksi are a 
starved band who after the war wander over 


plains and hills in search of whatever they can 
find. It takes them litth more than a minute to 
sctabble up a patch of potatoes; they will filch, 
pillage and even murder by instinct. The horror 
of these scenes—beautifully conveyed, by the way 
—was apparently too much for the makers of the 
film, who bring their littl band to a ruined 
castle tenanted by a famous conductor. He 
teaches them the Marscillaise, and with their re- 
demption tlhe film falls to bits: it means very well, 
but after its first half-hour does worse and worse. 
Bitter Springs is the third of Ealing’: Austra- 
lian films: better than Eureka Stockade, not 
nearly so good as The Overlanders. Ingredients: 
1 trek (with sheep), 1 Rafferty, 1 shy young love 
affair (blond), 1 kangaroo gambol, 1 displaced 
comedian, 3 or 4 wide open spaces, 1 aboriginal 
tribe; mix none too well, pepper with kindness, 
and serve slowly. As a recipe film Bitter Springs 
is partly redeemed by its aborigines, who not 
only behave naturally, but make one wish the 
whole piece had been given over to them, 
WruuiamM Wuiresarr 


“Ace of Clubs,” at the Cambridge 


Mr. Coward’s new musical play began badly, very 
badly. The customary programme charge of sixpence 
for a collection of advertisements bound round a list 
of characters and scenes has long been a standing 
grievance with theatregoers (particularly with our 
American visitors who are accustomed to programmes 
being given, as they should be, free with the show). 
The management at the Cambridge Theatre now 
charge one shilling for their prograrame. True, be- 
sides the list of names and “numbers” there are a 
few small photographs from the play and three pin-up 
possibilities——two girls (quarter-page) and Mr. 
Coward himself (full-page), But does this justify a 
price equal to two issues of THE New STATESMAN 
AND Nation? This irritation might have rankled 
less if the succeeding show had sparkled more. A 
minimum of wit, a sad paucity of humour, a feeble 
crime story told at length in (surprisingly) indifferent 
dialogue, on the debit side; on the credit side a large 
selection of catchy tunes and some amusing dances. 
The famous Juvenile Delinquents number is brilli- 
antly put over, but in itself it dreadfully lacks wit. 
Mr. Coward, as several small touches show, has lost, 
as a satirist, anything he may have gained elsewhere 
by becoming a social blimp. Mr. Grahame Payn 
has the casiest of stage manners, and Miss Pat Kirk- 
wood puts over the one witty song—a cabaret number 
about the Empress Josephine—with point and verve, 
‘but these two are neither singly nor jointly big enough 
to carry a show which doesn’t carry itself. For above 
everything it lacks that indefinable extra something 
which holds a musical together, that magic touch 
which Mr. Coward commonly commands, the 
equivalent of the pastry cook’s lightness of hand 
This cake obstinately declines to rise. T. C.'W. 


New Yerk City Ballet, at Covent Garden 


The New York City Ballet Company, in Europe 


for the first time, are giving a month’s season at 
Covent Garden. This company is most fortunate 
in having George Balanchine as artistic director, and 
during the next weeks it will be possible to sec some 
twelve of his ballets, among them The Prodigal Son, 
Orpheus (music by Stravinsky) and Four Tempera 
menis (music by Hindemith). As well as Balanchine 
there is: Mr. Lincoln Kirstein, general director and 
founder of the New York City Ballet, who presents 
several works with a very different, more literary 
flavour, Frederick Ashton’s Illuminations after Rim- 
baud for instance, or Jerome Robbins’s The Age of 
Anxiety, for which Auden’s poem has been the inspira- 
tion. On the first night the Auden piece seemed cer 
tainly provocative, if not as profound as it pretended, 
but well within the range of the company who danced 
it. Otherwise the programme consisted of two 
Balanchine works: Serenade, set to Tschaikowsky's 
Serenade for Strings and Symphony in C (the Bizet 
—this last a particularly beautiful ballet in the classi- 
cal idiom Balanchine manages so superbly. From a 
short acquaintance, the dancers seem an excellerit 
company, who compensate for an occasional lack of 
lyricism with a wealth of brio. This and their tem- 
pered athleticism, one of the most attractive qualities 


6” 
in American dancing, are a comstantly recurring 
pleasure. The men (Moncion especially) tend to out- 
dance the girls, though Maria Tallchief is an ex- 
ception. Next weck it will be possible to consider 
them and the repertory individually. R. J. 


Permeke, at Roland, Browse and Delbanco 


The Beigian painter, Constant Permeke, who was 
born in 1886 and whose work is now being shown in 
England for the first time, is as Expressionist. The 
form of his pictures is as violent as anything created 
by the Germans, but their character is essentially 
Flemish and so more sympathetic to the human situa- 
tion than the art of Schmitt-Rottluff or Haeckel or 
Beckmann. The paintings of peasant life are very 
similar in mood to Van Gogh's Potato Eaters, though 
in place of his small figures and his rough realism, 
there are great hewn forms whose mass and weight 
is symbolised by the thickened contours which explain 
their structure. It is easy to neglect the tenderness 
which exists bencath the abrupt, monumental surface 
of these pictures, not only an overflowing sympathy 
with common life, but a tenderness of observation 
and sometimes of technique, Find it first in a 
drawing such ay Le Maychand de Crevettes. The 
major lines have something of the swooping rhythm 
of Modigliani, coarse, however, not sinuous; but in 
the face there is remarkable subtlety in the handling 
of rubbed chalk and beneath this film of tone, in 
the minor lines which delineate the features. These 
qualities of toughness and tenderness are there in 
such big oi paintings as Les Fiancés or Les Paysans 
au Chat. These have the colour of the earth, 
illuminated by sporadic explosions of a pure primary, 
yellow or red. In the figure pictures a certain awk- 
wardness of handling goes not uncomfortably with the 
angular forms, but the landscapes, where the pigment 
is also richly used, are painted with the fluency of 
watercolours. Indeed they are reminiscent of the 
watercolours of Emil Nolde. The colour which pro- 
jects the mood and character of these very plainly con- 
ceived scenes, opal blues and greens, deep viridians, 
blacks, sharp yellows and oranges, however sombre 
they may becorne, smoulder on the canvas with a 
wonderful intensity. Permeke is likely to be as little 
regarded here as was that greater Belgian artist, James 
Ensor, so this loan exhibition, mainly of his carlics 
work, is a courageous as well as a valuable venture 
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“Always Afternoon,” at the Embassy 


On the slightly dishevelled Phillipson ménage 
(a trois) at St. Marcel there impinges, in a dilatory 
first Act, Professor Harper, who does absorbing things 
with mice in a red-brick university but none the less 
falls heavily for Laurie Phillipson—untidy hair, 
clothes, morals and all. One suspects conflict ahead. 
Who will win Laurie—the Professor, the Tarzan-type 
bel ami, or the elderly cynic who married her fourteen 
years ago but has now transferred his affection out- 
wardly to a pet rabbit? But wait—surely the play's 
title is significant? Perhaps the struggle is between 
the lotus diet of the Céte d'Azur and a “dinner of 
herbs” in Stoke, between self-indulgent escapism 
and the call of a good provincial professor's love? 
It is all quite intriguing; and the characters are well 
observed and sharply etched. Miss Milroy has very 
nearly written good play. But in the end she 
cheats, irritatingly. Laurie is not merely a shy 
gamine, but a psychopathic victim of agoraphobia, 
who clings to her husband because he is, in effect, 
her essential doctor: the predicated conflict never 
really existed after all because, in the psycho- 
physiological circumstances, there could be only one 
result, As the disillusioned rabhit-keeper, Ernest 
Thesiger gives a flawless performance. In the role of 
the Professor, Roderick Lovell seemed to me miscast : 
as an actor he suggests a more romantic background 
than laboratory mice. Christian Marquand was good, 
if a little too noisily bilingual, in the part of Laurie's 
simpliste outlet. As for Laurie herself, Margarct 
Johnston——a charming aad resourceful actress, dis- 
concertingly like the Ingrid Bergman of For Whom 
the Bell Tolls—did all that could be done with the 
rdle of a 35-year-old Peter Pan who sucddenly become: 
afi emotional entry in a psychiatrist's case-book. 
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William and Mary and Their Time, at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum 

The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam recently heid a 
large exhibition to celebrate the tercentenary of the 
birth of William II. Until August 2oth the V. & A. 
honours the same occasion with an abbreviated ver- 
sion of that show. Walpole may have been unjust 
when he said that William III “ contributed nothing 
to the advancement of the arts.” Still, the esthetic 
achievements of this period are characterised neither 
by the splendour of the Restoration which came 
before nor by the restraint and fine quality which 
developed afterwards in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Outstanding among the applied arts is the metalwork 
—in particular the silver-gilt toilet set from Chats- 
worth and the celebrated table and mirror, enriched 
with fine silver plaques from Knole. A fine con- 
tribution to the furniture section are the Penshurst 
pieces (104, 105) though these really belong to an 
earlier era, But there is not enough good work to 
suggest the true stature of William and Mary furni- 
ture, Likewise two small pieces, the sum of the 
ceramics section, hardly do justice to the importance 
of Delft. That there are no items reflecting the 
achievements of Wren, Tijou, Talman or Gibbons is 
also regrettable. On the other hand, ten drawings 
by Daniel Marot—designs for furniture, ceilings, 
ballets, gardens—-reveal the mastery and versatility of 
this Huguenot refugee. Painters are the most fully 
represented, though both English and French are a 
dull lot. Elsewhere there are fine displays of minia- 
tures, prints, sculpture, textiles and documents. J. R. 


Correspondence 


KOREA 


Sir,—Mr. Hobsbawm argues that U.N. action in 
defence of South Korea, although supported by 48 
out of $9 member nations, has no legal basis; Mr. 
Zilliacus says that it “has nothing to do with the 


rule of law or collective security or loyalty to the 
United Nations.” Mr. Hobsbawm’s neat legalisms are 
vastly preferable to Mr. Zilliacus’ wild polemics about 
“ criminal recklessness,” “ semi-Fascist dictatorships,” 
and so on; but both statements require an answer. 
Briefly, the answer to the legal argument is this. 
First, Article 28 of the Charter is just as unequivocal 


as Article 27. It lays down that the Security Council 
“shall be so organised as to be able to function 
continuously,” and therefore each member must be 
represented “at all times” at U.N. headquarters. 
It can hardly be argued that the Soviet Union, by 
boycotting U.N. meetings, ia violation of Article 28, 
can obtain the power to immobilise the whole 
Organisation. Secondly, the ruling that absence or 
abstention does not constitute a veto rests on foun- 
dations which are far from flimsy. At the 30th, 39th, 
173rd and 230th meetings of the Security Council 
{not to mention the Palestine case cited in Critic’s 
London Diary), resolutions were adopted in spite of 
the absence or abstention of a veto-wielding member; 
in one case no less than three such members abstained 
without- invalidating the decision, At the 173rd 
meeting the President of the Council stated: “It is 
now jurisprudence in the Security Council, accepted 
for a long time, that an abstention is not considered 
a veto.” Neither the Soviet Union nor any other 
veto-wielding nation challenged this ruling, and the 
British and French delegates supported it without 
reservation, 

As to Mr. Zilliacus’ argument, may I quote Mr. 
Brailsford’s admirable words: “To be the passive 
spectators of an act of aggression is not behaviour one 
can justify on general grounds.” As to the particular 
case in question, once one accepts Mr. Brailsford’s 
view that “ North Korea was guilty of a reckless act 
of premeditated aggression,” it is clear that all who 
sincerely want peace have only one course open w 
them. Far more important than any discussion of 
local circumstances, far more important than the legal 
niceties already dealt with, is the principle which four 
decades of bitter experience have led most of the 
world to accept; the principle that aggression must 
be stopped at the earliest possible stage. 

The attack on South Korea is the first clear case 
of armed aggression since the United Nations was 


founded. To have abandoned South Korea to the 
aggressor would have been a betrayal of the whole 
U.N. ideal. It would have started us again on the 
slippery slope which led us from Manchuria to 
Ethiopia, and on to Munich and war. That must 
net happen again. If we can once establish the hard 
fact that aggression does not pay, we can hope for 
a real general settlement on the lines of Mr. Trygve 
Lie’s Ten Points. That is our only chance of building 
a lasting peace. ANDREW Boyp 
United Nations Association. 


Sir,—I would beg my old friend Brailsford not 
to allow himself, vo use his own words, “to be caught 
in a legalistic trap by the procedure of the United 
Nations” and not to let his clear judgment be 
obscured by thoughts of the corruption of the régime 
in South Korea. The issue is plain. North Korea, 
as he says, has been “guilty of a reckless act of 
premeditated aggression.” And, as Pandit Nehru 
has said: “if aggression were allowed to proceed, 
and to succeed, them the structure of the United 
Nations would inevitably collapse, and large-scale 
war would result.” Between 1932 and 1939 we saw 
what happened when aggression was allowed to suc- 
ceed. This time it must be stopped, and I rejoice 
that at least prompt action has been taken to stop 
it. It may break out in other places, but never must 
we retreat again. We are back on the last line in 
the defence of liberty and peace. We must hold it 
to the end. SEYMOUR Cocks 

House of Commons, 


Sir,—-The fact that the Americans in Korea are 
fighting to prevent the success of an act of aggression, 
and therefore as instruments of the United Nations, 
and the fact that we, as supporters of U.N. and of 
the police action in Korea, are bound to deny Russian 
accusations of American Imperialism, ought not to 
obscure the danger that history may be about to 
repeat the story of the Delian League. That League 
was formed to protect Hellenic civilisation from an 
aggressive semi-Oriental totalitarian empire; it became 
the instrument of Athenian imperialism. 

The immediate danger is that we shall find our- 
selves at war with, as war aim, the. restoration of 
corrupt and oppressive oligarchies which happen to 
suit United States capitalism. 

It used to be said that British policy, e.g., under 
Canning, was reactionary at home and revolutionary 
abroad. The United States policy would appear to 
be the reverse. Labour Ministers have taken to 
assuring us, passionately, that United States domestic 
policy is progressive; the foreign policy we can judge 
for ourselves from their support of the regimes of 
Chiang in China, Adenauer in Germany, Syngman 
Rhee in Korea, to mention only three. We are bound 
to help check aggression: are we, therefore, also 
bound to help in the restoration of reactionary, dis- 
honest and incompetent governments? In the eyes 
of the State Department, was Chiang’s crime his 
leadership of one of the worst governments in history? 
Or his military defeat? 

Our support of America at the U.N. ought to be 
conditional upon our having a measure of control 
over the nature and working of the regimes installed 
when a “ police action” succeeds. Our Labour Min- 
isters are far too prone to speak and act as if pro- 
Americanism were, of itself, meritorious, whereas it 
is merely expedient. They might do worse than take 
a day off and read Admiral Leahy’s recently published 
memoirs. EpWarD HYAMS 

Nut Tree Cottage, 

Molash, near Canterbury. 


Sir,—The main danger of the Korean irnbroglio 
is that America should be worsted and thence (what 
she would not put up with) lose face. Russia, if 
the North Koreans are beaten, on the other hand, 
would probably remain impassive because her object 
—at least, one of her objects in the business—would 
by that time have been more or less attained; namely, 
the weakening of America, entrapped into a kind 
of exhausting Asiatic Boer War. 

But the Americans—I have a letter from a friend 
in New York that is really shocking in its revelation 
of their recent witch-hunting fanaticism—-are excit- 
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able, and might, if they lose face, lose their heads 
to the fatal point of precipitating atomic bombs. 
21 Adelaide Crescent, Hove. E. H. Vistax 


ATOMIC WARFARE 


Sir,-—-You are to be congratulated on making clear 
the difference between atomic and other warfare. 
The heats having been played off, the fina!, solved 
by ordinary (Bomber Harris) methods, might have 
led to a Pax Romana imposed by the victor. As it 
will be, with atomic weapons the fight for freedom 
is likely to prove the theory of M. Sartre that freedom 
lies only in choice. 

It is a pity that the people cannot be consulted 
on a matter that concerns them rather more than do 
party politics. I suggest a public opinion poll! asking 
the question: “If there were no other alternative, 
which would you choose, the destruction of the 
human race or its domination by Communism? ” 
That in the last resort will be the moral dilemma 
which will confront us all. JOHN ARMSTRONG 

Lamorna, near Penzance. 


FILM SUBSIDIES 


Sim,—In commenting last week on the further 
subsidies voted for British films you rightly deplored 
the continuing lack of a national film policy, but you 
did not point out what it is now going to cost us— 
the cinema-goers, Of the £3,000,000 extra accruing 
to the exhibitors (if the attendances remain constant) 
the Treasury is contributing only £300,000 (by re- 
mission of tax on the cheaper seats) while we—the 
cinema-goers—-are contributing {2,700,000 (by paying 
a little more for seats over 1s. 6d. Now we will pay 
almost anything to see a good film, but we will not 
pay a penny more to see a bad one. If the decline 
in the quality of British films in 1949, for which I 
hold the National Film Finance Corporation to be 
responsible because it went out for quantity instead 
of quality, is not arrested in 1950, then this muddled 
scheme for helping British film producers will defeat 
itself. For we will stay away from the cinema more 
than ever. 

Incidentally, the exhibitors are to keep half the 
£3,000,000 for themselves. Why? Has anyone heard 
of a cinema-owner going bankrupt in this film crisis? 
Or is it just that the exhibitors had to be bribed to 
induce them to accept the principle of « levy of a 
farthing a seat for producers? 

Mr. Harold Wilson promised us “a more funda- 
mental attack . . . on the problems of the industry” 
many months ago. He has had the Gater report and 
the Plant report to help him, but we are still waiting. 
This last confused and complicated scheme, born out 
of the parsimony of the Treasury and the bankruptcy 
of the Board of Trade, is a miserable substitute for 
a policy. Those of us who have thought 2 lot about 
British films and believe that there is a sound policy 
to pursue, are losing patience, while most producers, 
of course, continue to lose money. 

The Athenzum. NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ZAVIS KALANDRA 

Sir,—Allow me to add a few remarks to Critic's 
reference last week to the execution of Zavis 
Kalandra, Czech Socialist writer and historian. 
Kalandra was hanged a day after the receipt by 
President Gottwald of a protest telegram signed by 
the leading figures of French cultural life, among 
them Sartre, Camus, Duhamel, André Breton, Paul 
Rivet, Madeleine Paz and Claude Aveline. The 
savage sentence imposed on that courageous fighter 
for democratic Socialism and uncormpromising ex- 
ponent of historical truth also provoked a sharp ex- 
change of letters in Combat between Breton and the 
Communist Eluard. In short, the reaction was 
extremely violent in all intellectual and cultural circles 
in France. 

During his trial at the beginning of June, Kalandra 
was reported by the Czech Press and radio to have 
confessed that he had committed the acts of 
“sabotage” he was charged with “out of hatred 
of the working class and of Socialism”! If any fur- 
ther proof were needed that these “confessions” 
of old Socialists in Eastern European heresy trials 
are a ghastly farce, none could be more striking than 
this confession of a man who for 30 years had devoted 
his life to the cause of truly international Socialism 
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Like Heaven on earth’ 
says Annie 


WE fou id her living in a single room, coaxing the 
open fire which was her only means of heating 
water for her tea. Annie was 96. She did all her own 
shopping and cleaning, for there was no one left in 
the world to care about her. We took her into an 
Eventide Home and made her comfortable, and her 
gratitude was pathetic. * [t's like Heaven on carth” 
she said 
Annic is just one of the many old ladies we care for. 
We know there ure many more we could free from 
the burden of fending for themselves. For £10 a 
month a lonely old life can find happiness and com- 
panionship in an Eventide Home. More funds, and 
more homes, are badly needed. We already have the 
plans; will you help us—by donation or legacy—to 
find the money ? Please send a gift to General Albert 
Orsborn, C. BLE. 
101, QUEEN V¥ 


CTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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The Salvation Army | 
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ow MUCH DO YOU KNOW ? 


What is the plate 
a plate-layer lays ? 


| pean railway tracks were made with flanged 

metal plates. The men who did the work were 
| called “ plate-layers ", and the name has stuck 
| althousth steel development has revolutionized 
| our methods of railroad construction, 


lead with jets ? 


| wav does Britain 
— 7 4 | A jet engine works 
j | essentially by sucking in 
| air at the front, com- 
Pressing it, compressing 
1 it still further by burn- 
ing it, and then forcing 
it out at the other end 
————" British scientists and 
| steelmakers gave reality to the inventor's dream. They 
made the first steel in the world that could stand up to 
heavy stress at over 1,000° Fahrenheit — red heat 
| Every year steel firms individually and through their 
research association are spending over £2,000,000 on 
research, 


‘WHY are ships made of steel? 


Because siecl is so 
| strong. It is so strong in 
fact that if the Queen 
Mary could be reduced 
to ten feet Jong her hull 
plates would be thinner 
than the paper on which 
this is printed. The first 
steel ship to cross the Atlantic was Clyde built, and the 
low price of British ship plates helps us to remain the 
world’s leading ship-builders. 


HOW much coal 
to make a ton 
of steel ? 


Between the wars the 

coal needed to make a 

ton of finished stecl was 

reduced from over @ 

wt, to 41 ewt. tis now 

Development and research by the 

steel industry enabled us to make nearly 700,000 tons 
more steel in 1949 with less coal than in 1948. 


down to 37 cw 


In research and development 
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—this wes his real crime—and who for the last 16 
years, ever since his expulsion from the Communist 
Party in 1934, had opposed the formidable apparatus 
of Stalinism and Soviet expansionism. In 1939, 
Kalandra refused wo escape from Czechoslovakia 
because he foresaw what would happen to his country 
if, following an Allied victory, the field were left 
clear to the Communists. He wus arrested by the 
Gestapo and barely survived the concentration camp. 
In 1948, Kalandra again refused to escape abrovd, 
although his flight had been prepared by his friends 
for May, 1948. “ What would happen to our country,” 
he said, “if ali true Socialists fled abroad?” Again 
he was arrested; but this time his foes did not let him 
off with a few years’ detention: they hanged him. 
Despite days of continuous interrogation, the Public 
Prosecutor was unable to prove a single case of mili- 
tary espionage against Kalandra. The most heinous 
crime with which he was taxed by the prosecution 
was that he had divulged to a foreign journalist the 
production figures of the Ostrava mining region. 
Thereby, the prosecutor asserted, he had “ injured 
the Republic economically and Politically”! In the 
course of his cross-examination Kalandra stated that 
the information he had given to members of the 
foreign Press—-mostly reports about the morale of 
the population and sone few economic news items— 
was designed to give a true picture of conditions in 


Czechoslovakia. Ther defendants’ main objective had; 


been to show the world that the Prague régime was 
unrepresentative of the majority of the Czech people 
and to bring about free elections, if possible under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

Kalandra was of course “guilty” under the new 
Czech laws which lay down that no news item about 
production or the state of morale must be divulged 
except through official channels. Yet by all recognised 
standards of civilisation he and his friends were 
merely fighting for those elementary human rights 
which have been granted—at least on paper—to all 
peoples by the U.N. Charter of Human Rights, The 
world would do well to remember that, when a thing 
like Kalandra’s execution happens anywhere, it is 
happening to all of us who care for decency in human 
relations. For, as Burke said, “ Slavery they can have 
anywhere; it is a weed that grows in every soil.” 

“Yewhurst,” SrerHen W. PoLiak 

Upper Park Road, Belvedere, Kent. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Sir,--lan Mikardo’s article last week, on the dis- 
content which the men feel at Wolverton, will not 
have surprised many railwaymen. The Railway 
Union's conferences are vociferous exchanges of many 





similar stories and, as a chairman of 2 local depart- 
mental committee (staff side), I gain some consolation 
from the discovery that my problems and disappoint- 
ments are cornmon to the rest of the railway world. 

When the agreement on joint consultation was 
reached last year it was given a splendid send-off by 
both sides: certainly the circular, issued to every 
member of the staff and signed by Sir Eustace 
Missenden and representatives of the four unions, 
was comprehensive—and, I think, sincere in its 
assumption that the way was now clear for the staff 
and management to get together to make “ railway 
transport unrivalled for speed, efficiency, economy 
and safety.” 

But the designers of the scheme omitted to allow 
for one important factor. They overlooked the ele- 
mentary precaution of ensuring that all the thousand- 
and-one petty “heads”—the divisional chiefs and 
their assistants, the staff managers, the departmental 
chiefs, and so on—-understood what joint consultation 
really was and, furthermore, were able to grasp the 
intentions which were embodied in it. ‘They forgot 
that it takes two sides to make a joint consultative 
body, and that the managers were, by reason of their 
authority, able to adopt delaying tactics and generally 
to stultify the scheme—leaving the staff representa- 
tives with little they could do about it except to earn 
themselves notoriety as “ agitators.” 

This, I submit, from my experience, is what is 
happening. At a guess, I would say that there are 
more petty saartinets in the railway service than ever 
I found in the Forces; and most of our departmental 
heads seem permeated with the Churchillian theory 
that a fair settlement can only be arrived at if one 
party (their own, of course) holds all the power and 
dictates its own terms. 

I know that this is a fallacy and that most of them 
belong to a dead past: but they don’t know it yet; 
and they are a damnable nuisance in these first 
important stages of nationalisation. 

I know many railwaymen who are not afraid to 
use the powers which Clause 95 put into their hands. 
But it’s a long and exasperating struggle and it's 
questionable whether the railways can afford to waste 
that amount of time. FRANK FISHER 

31 Pont Street, S.W.1. 


SERVICE FOR PEACE 


Sir,—I should like to support very strongly the 
appeal made for the work of the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace in your issue of July 1. 
When touring the earthquake-stricken area of Bihar 
in 1934 with Mahatma Gandhi and Rajendra Prasad, 
I recall the sensation caused by a cable from the 
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| dropped by the printer, and the omission 
| reader’s eye because the sentence reads 


The New Statesman and Nation, July 1s, 1o<0 
late C. F. Andrews saying that Pierre Cercsole of 
the 1.V.S.P. was on his way to help. Later he joined 
us. His arrival symbolised the “caring” of a world 
outside at a time when Indo-British tension was very 
acute, The work he did with his Unit remains vividly 
in India’s memory, and when news came that another 
team was coming to help with rehabilitation work 
for refugees from the Punjab riots of 1947—it was 
warmly welcomed. 

I was in Delhi when the six young workers arrived, 
and went to the Faridabad Camp to mect them. 
Though they had only been there a few hours, I 
found them hard at work in the blazing sun con- 
structing a much-needed shelter for a dispensary, 
with refugee volunteers. You would have thought 
they had been there weeks, instead of hours—so much 
did they seem a part of this vast scheme of the 
Government of India to establish a modern township. 

In a world darkened by the war news from Korea 
it is good to remember that quiet work for peace 
goes steadily on like the Faridabad adventure. It 
must not be hampered by lack of funds. I hope the 
chairman's appeal will get a good response {rom your 
readers, AGATHA HARRISON 

2 Cranbourne Court, S.W.11. 


INACCESSIBLE POETRY 


Sir,—We consider that Mr. Montague Slater’s 
imputation that “ poetry is not accessible ” to be quite 
without foundation. While we do not claim to be 
the “likeliest bookshop in Charing Cross Road” 
since we might reasonably ask—likeliest for what?) 
we do consider that we give a service to book-buyers 
as efficient as any other bookseller in the area. 

On the day that Mr. Slater set search for George 
Barker's News of the World, we were, as 2 matter 
of fact, without a copy in stock. We had sold our 
last copy the previous evening and were «awaiting 
fresh supplies. It so happens we do remember 
someone asking for the volume in question on the 
Friday morning—it may indeed have been Mr. Slater 
himself—and explaining the circumstances to this 
customer: we offered to obtain a copy of the poems 
for him by tea-time that day. 


Better Books, Ltd. A, Gopwin 


Sir,—-The “well-known bookshop” in Museum 
Street certainly knew well in advance about George 
Barker’s News of the World. It was offered to us 
by Faber and was rejected for, alas, purcly economic 
reasons. We have a comparatively large stock of 
modern poetry bought, not for the ultimate benefit 
of our shareholders, but out of a sense of responsi- 
bility to the poets themselves and because we like 
poetry. George Barker seemed to us, in the few 
moments given to us to decide for or against, no 


| longer to need our purely benevolent interest. 


W. J. Bryce, Ltd., Ivan P. M, CHAMBERS 
41 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


BATLHAROS 


Sir,-—Owing to the article of December 17, 1949, 
and subsequent correspondence in your journal, we 
have greatly benefited in our service to God and 
and the interest and sympathy have 
brought us the means of putting up a much needed 
infectious diseases block. The sum raised stands at 
£1,100 and the Cape Administration will give us a 
like sum if they approve of the capital expenditure. 
We propose to name the block after your journe!, 

St. Michael’s Hospital, Ipa F. E. Corpon 

Batlharos, P.B. Kuruman, C.P. 


CORRECTION 


A singularly unfortuni ate printers’ 
“So They Say” last week. 


error occurred 
The copy which we 


had before us read: — 


“NO IT WON’T SPREAD,” wrote 
reassuringly in the Express, before dashing off 
to Malaya, and the Daily Mail had an imagina- 
tive piece entitled [“ If You Were in the Kremlin.” 
The Daily Worker had a headline} SEOUL IS FREED, 
and a story reporting increased sales to people 
wanting “the other side of the story 
The words in square brackets were unfortu 


Frank Owen 


nately 
passed the 
on as if 


nothing had happened 
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Books in General 


Tue daily evil of the emigré is his isolation. He 
has lost the main ground of the moral life: that 
we do not live until we live in others. The temp- 
tations that face him are embittering to any man 
capable of reflection: he can live in the past; he 
can become an uprooted dilettante; he can cul- 
tivate, in the words of Heyst in Joseph Conrad’s 
Victory, that “form of contempt called pity” 
which comes easily to the isolated man; he can 
regard anarchy as the ruling spirit in the world. 
Crime may come nearer to his fingers and, with 
less obstruction, to his imagination than it does 
to rooted people. In a world like our own, the 
invitations of the police, the secret agent, the 
revolutionary, the traitor, are very likely under 
one guise or another, to come his way. No 
doubt these extreme solicitations are evaded by 
most emigrés, who alleviate the sense of per- 
secution by living in the past and keep their 
nostalgias and their rancours indoors; but, mild 
or extreme, they unite to force upon the isolated 
man his main addiction. He becomes pre-emin- 
ently a conscience. 

Isolation and conscience are the dominant 
motifs in the novels of Joseph Conrad and, two 
of them especially, The Secret Agent and 
Under Western Eyes, becoine more and more 
suggestive to the contemporary reader. They 
attract because they are free from that sudden 
fogginess, that enlarged bad temper which Con- 
rad called Destiny, and from the melodrama or 
rhetoric, which play tricks with the lighting and 
climate of many of his ambitious works. They 
have the compactness, the efficiency of that 
peculiarly modern form of writing, the thriller 
with a bitter moral flavour, And they put a 
central modern question to ourselves—what ‘s 
our attitude to treachery and other moral 
consequences of a belief in revolution? 

Conrad’s terms are out of date, of course, 
though not as seriously as might be thought. 
Anarchists do not throw bombs in London; in 
Russia, the tyrant is not assassinated. But the 
essentials of European history have not changed 
since the eighties of last century; what was talked 
about has simply come true. The revolutionary 
thug who has the fine art of bursting Razumov’s 
ear drums in Under Western Eyes is an anthro- 
poid forerunner of thousands who have gone one 
better than that in the police states. Conrad is 
a reactionary; for him the old despotism and 
the new Utopianism are complementary forms of 
moral anarchy. Their end is cynicism, more 
despotism, more destruction and to that opinion, 
some have now reluctantly come. But Conrad 
was a fixed reactionary; he had never tried to tack 
across the revolutionary tide; he hated the 
Russian revolution as a Pole who was already a 
generation away from current hatred; his hatred 
was glued into the past. The positive con- 
tribution of his poltical views is that they give 
our dilemmas of conscience the double precision 
of something seen in reverse. The weakness— 
let us get it over at once. Conrad's judgment is 
true and untrue, but what he said of Heyst in 
Vrctory points out the weakness : 

Che voung man learned to reflect, which is a 
destructive process, a reckoning of the cost. It 
is not the clear-sighted who lead the worid. 
Great achievements are accomplished in a 
blessed warm mental fog. 


Conrad is an exile. He is not committed ex- 
cept to pessimism. He is, for private and 
public reasons, tortured by the danger of be- 
coming a moral dilettante. Because he is 30 
excruciatingly aware of all the half shades of 
that case, he has his authority. 

Razumov in Under Western Eyes is a sympa- 
thetic character. He is the recurring “ lonely 
type” in Conrad’s novels. Another Conradian 
theme, perhaps Slavonic and certainly Roman- 
tic: he has a “double” in Haldin, the student 
assassin. “In times of mental and political un- 
rest,” the Razumovs of the world keep “an in- 
stinctive hold on normal, practical everyday life. 
He was aware of the emotional tension of his 
time; he even responded to it in an indefinite 
way. But his main concern was with his work, 
his studies and with his own future.” Not a 
prig, not a careerist, not dull; he is intelligent 
and sensitive. His worse fault is a bad temper 
which comes from one of Stendhal’s definitions 
of misfortune: “Not having the evils of his 
time.” The irrational driving force in him comes 
from loneliness; he is a bastard. Just when 
Razumov's good resolutions are ripe, Haldin the 
terrorist hides in his room and by the very con- 
tact, dooms Razumov to eternal political sus- 
picion. There follows a scene in which Conrad’s 
highest dramatic gifts as a novelist are brought, 
uncorrupted, into play: the picture of the 
student's room, Razumov’s despairing journcy 
through the snow at night to the inn to fetch 
the cab driver who will enable the exalted assassin 
to escape, Razumov’s discovery that the man is 
dead drunk; and then the journey back in which, 
having failed, Razumov revolts against his unjust 
situation and his own quietism, changes his 
mind and betrays Haldin to the police. 

Conrad wrote Under Western Eyes perhaps 
to bring a harder Western focus upon a theme of 
Dostoevsky. There is an evident Polish con- 
tempt for the lack of fixed positions in the 
Russian mind; or, at any rate, an ironical wonder 
at its readiness for cynicism. With brilliant in- 
genuity he caps scene after scene with its opposite. 
The exalted assassin is plainly sensitive about the 
“greatness” of his action. Razumov has acted 
from a sense of right and discovers even that 
will not be its own reward: exile alone is pos- 
sible. Guilt (as always in Conrad) marks 
the drifter. Yet even exile is poisoned, not by 
remorse, but because the authorities can now 
force him to become a spy on the revolutionaries 
as the price of concealing his act. Razumov is 
obliged to take on the mind of a guilty man 
when, by his morality, he is innocent; in doing 
so, and by contact with Haldin’s young sister 
in Geneva, he comes to see the innocent and 
honorable illusions that precede the turn to 
revolution. The inevitable Russian confession 
follows, not because he has changed his mind, 
but in order to secure moral freedom. 

What is contemporary is the response to secdi- 
ness, treachery, slackness and corruption. This 
response is the direct product of the last words 
of Heyst in Victory: 

Woe to the man whose heart has not learned 
while young to hope, to love—and to put his 
trust in lie 


Conrad himself found a strong if not lasting 
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interest in the order and discipline of life at sea, 
and his scorn is softened in Under Western 
Eyes by the attempt of one kind of Slav to 
understand another. In The Secret Agent 
there is no such emotional entanglement; his 
scorn, unrestrained, now becomes almost over- 
poweringly rich and pungent and his irony 
leaves nothing standing. 

The masters of Conrad’s day were Meredith 
and Stevenson and Conrad’s book about the 
lazy agent-provocateur who gets his feeble- 
minded brother-in-law killed by mistake, shows 
the strong inffuence of these writers. The 
Secret Agent is a thriller, a very artificial form 
of writing which realism rarely redeems from 
its fundamental fantasy. No thriller can be 
believed and even when meaning and psycho- 
logical ingredients are put into it, its people and 
events cannot really bear the weight. The Secret 
Agent begins with the incredible character of 
Viadimir, the absurd, highly-stylised intellectual 
plotter, and the artifice is at odds with the truly 
real and powerful elements in the book: the 
descriptions of London, the portraits of those 
perfect Londoners, Mrs. Verloc, her mother, 
and Steve. Outside of this warm, human centre 
Conrad is dangerously exhibitionist. Here con- 
science has its sardonic comedies and he scems 
superbly to be showing off his obsession with 
the dirtiness, the shabbiness of foolish or dis- 
honoured minds: 

His descent into the street was like the 
descent into a slimy aquarium from which the 
water has been run off. 

A detail like that—and Conrad is a master of 
image—describes a London street and defines 
the book. Verloc’s birth control shop takes one 
down and down to the grubbiness of London's 
back streets and the pathetic vulgarities of 
cheap civilisation. 

Conrad’s genius was for picturesque discus- 
sion rather than for narrative—he was tortured. 
one is told, by the difficulties of invention—and 
what always impresses is his rummaging about, 
back and forth, in the lives of his characters. 
Verloc, the agent, is wonderful in his laziness, 
his dull humour, his amorousness, his common- 
placeness and his injured vanity. It was a master 
stroke to make this destroyer respectable and 
te pounce upon the isolation—once more, the 
Conrad theme—in which this foolish mem- 
ber of the French letter trade lived. To- 
wards the end, when the idiot Steve has been 
killed through Verloc’s irresponsibility, it is 
wonderful that Verloc quite unblinkingly ex- 
pects the tragedy to make no difference to his 
relations with his wife. After all, she has got 
him! The murder is not well done. It is in 
fact, too cleverly done, with an eye for all the 
effects and shows Conrad at his most self- 
conscious. The crime is in keeping with the 
contrived tone of the book, the general unsavoury 
sapience; but the author's irony is too much 
with us. Mrs. Verloc is as wonderful as the 
husband she kills. She is a simple, reserved 
woman, governed by the desire for security, 
living on two or three strong and usually con- 
cealed feelings. Her words, in the London way, 
rarely reveal what these are; in fact the way in 
which she talks off the beat of her feelings the 
whole time is well observed. But when she dis- 
covers that her husband is a monster, that he 
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is a worse monster because he does not realise 
it or does not see why that should upset his 
domestic bliss; when she realises he is a moral 
idiot and that his reply to grief is “ Let her have 


her cry. I'll go to bed with her, that'll put her 
right,” a terrifying woman rises up with a 
carving knife in her hand. Afterwards, it is 
perfect that she relapses into the simple resource 
of a feminine guile, so pathetically vain, that a 
crude crook can do her down as easy as winking. 

Head, the police superintendent, is another 
sound portrait. The Assistant Commissioner 
belongs to the dubious higher moral reaches 
which thriller writers have a perennial fancy for: 
contact with crime and the police sows in them 
the desire to have everything taped: God comes 
w Scotland Yard. The Assistant Commissioner, 
one notices, has the now professional “ sense of 
loneliness, of evil freedom,” but is honest 
enough to find it “ rather pleasant.” (It is always, 
in Conrad, the small additional comment, that 
puts on the rounding and ‘convincing touch.) 

Conrad, the exile, the isolated man, was the 
master of any atmosphere. That comes at once 
to the sensibility of the emigré. Like the French 
novelists, like Meredith and Henry James, he 
moves in narrative from idea to idea, to the 
change in moral climate rather than from event 
te event. The first part of Under Western Eyes 
comes beautifully to a close om Councillor 
Milukin’s short enquiry when Razumov says he 
is going to retire: “Where to?” Obviously 
there is nowhere. Conrad's novels are marked 
by such crucial sentences, which change a whole 
view of life. Conrad, the dilettante, takes the 
soul or the conscience, and tries them now 
in this position, now that; a new good means 2 
new guilt. Heyst in Victory knows the reason: 
the son of a brilliant man who has seen through 
all human values, Heyst is a born exile in a 
world that shocks. His aim must be to avoid 
committal. But like the Captain in The Secret 
Sharer who has the runaway hidden in his cabin, 
Conrad also has the committed “double ” in his 
life. This dichotomy provides the drama and 
the rich substance of his books. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


THE CAVES OF MINGULAY 
The tide’s returning shock 

has sculptured on the cliff 

a never-finished theme, 


and carved upon the rock 
a bas relief 
of changing dream. 


Tides of all the world 
should print upon my will 
the wisdom of their waves ; 


in me the seas are hurled 

on formless stone ; they thunder still 

through empty and unsculptured caves, 
Gavin MAXWELL 


APRIL DAY: BINSEY 

Now the year’s let loose ; it skips like a feckless 

child, 
ruffies our hair, rouses the trees, runs wild, 
kisses the hills with sunlight, whips them with rain, 
teases the grass in passing, gets lost in the lane. 
Swollen with love the swans’ wings quiver, 
lyres swept by the wind on the swollen river. 
Shadows of clouds and cantering horses race 
over the drunken meadows where heaven and 

earth embrace. 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


BEFORE THE STORM 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939. Second Series. Volume IV. 1932-3. 
Edited by E. L. Woopwarp and RoHAN 
BUTLER, assisted by MARGARET LAMBERT. 
Stationery Office. 255. 


The latest volume of Foreign Office documents 
is redeemed from unbroken tediousness only by 
nostalgic charm. The documents deal with the 
last days of peaceful, civilised Europe before the 
Brown flood. They reveal no secrets ; express no 
policy ; contain nothing of the slightest interest. 
All the same—what an agreeable world, when the 
worst one had to worry about was ven Papen, 
that unfailing figure of comedy. 

The documents cover two themes, which mix as 
ill as anchovy and jam sandwiches. Two chapters 
contain the reports of Rumbold, British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, on domestic events in Germany 
from June, 1932, until the end of March, 1933-- 
the period of Hitler’s rise to power. These 
reports are sensible, detached, and a credit to 
their suthor. The editors claim that they give 
“* an unequalled account ”’ of the end of democracy 
in Germany. As a matter of fact, the account has 
been equalled many times, and surpassed 
occasionally—by a number of contemporary 
foreign correspondents and, later, by writers such 
as Heiden. There would be some purpose in 
reproducing these reports if we were given the 
Foreign Secretary’s comments, or even evidence 
that he read them ; but this is banned by editorial 
policy. As it is, their only purpose is to show 
that even a British diplomat observed events as 
competently as a newspaper reporter. It is a sad 
reflection on the standing of the British diplomatic 
service that this proof should be considered 
necessary 

The rest of the volume is devoted to the 
Disarmarnent Conference from July 23rd, 1932, 
until March 16th, 1933. Sole topic was the German 
demand for ** equality of rights " and the endless 
attempts to square the circle which followed this 
demand. If Germany got equality, France would 
not be secure; if France got security, Germany 
would not have equality. There was really 
nothing more to be said, though in this volume 
four hundred pages are needed to say it. The 
British Government knew periiectly well that the 
only way out was to give France some British 
assurance of support, but “‘ this at the moment 
could not be contempleted.” Therefore they 
tried to devise a scheme which would look like 
equality to the Germans and like security to the 
French. In the words of Ramsay MacDonald, 
British Prime Minister: ‘ Let them especially 
put their demands in such a way that Great 
Britain could say that she supported both sides, 

and let them thus be enabled to make a declaration 
which would calm E 

Compared to this verbs! juggling, French 
policy had more sense, but it was just as much at 
a loss, The French would naturally not agree to 
German “ equality of rights ’’ at the Conference ; 
this would be to recognise German mastery of 
Europe without a struggle. On the other hand, 
the French knew that, if the Germans did not get 
equality, they would withdraw from the Con- 
ference and repudiate the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Thus, France was done 
for either way. The French went on making 
tardy concessions, which were too small to satisfy 
the Germaris, in the hope that the British and the 
Americans would come to their senses before it was 
too late. ‘There was perhaps some purpose in 
printing the documents in the present volume 
in order to show that this French hope would not 
be fulfilled. But all this has been known for 
years; amd there is hardly a document which 
could not have been published the day it was 
written (as many of them were). The only 
interesting documents are the records of 
MacDonald’s conversations at Geneva with 
foreign statesmen, especially with the French 
Prime Minister. These start the melancholy 
process which ended with the baiting of Daladier 
in the Anglo-French meetings before Munich. 
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It is surely an absurdity of editorial policy that we 
are allowed to see these highly confidential 
conversations between Prime Ministers and yet 
are denied the private letters to and from the 
Foreign Secretary and the minutes of Foreign 
Office clerks. Certainly this confirms the current 
impression that British policy between the wars 
was made by Prime Ministers and not by the 
Foreign Office; perhaps the foreign office has no 
reason to regret this impression. 

A. J. P. Tayior 


A NOVELIST MANQUE 


Thackeray: A Reconsideration. By J. Y. T. 

Greic. Oxford. 12s. 6d, 

“I do not hesitate to mame Thackeray the first,” 
wrote Trollope in the chapter on his contem- 
poraries in the Autobiography. Professor Greig’s 
judgment is very different: “a novelist mangué.” 
Such has been the decline in Thackeray’s reputa- 
tion during the past seventy years. In his life- 
time, and for three or four decades after, he 
divided the empire of Victorian fiction with 
Dickens, with whom he was always paired, as 
Ruskin was with Carlyle, Browning with ‘Tenny- 
son, and chalk with cheese. Mention the one, 
and the other’s name came up automatically. 
Not, of course, that the differences between the 
two novelists were not plainly seen. Yet they, 
appeared in some way complementary, so that if 
in Victorien criticism Dickens often seems the’ 
poor man’s Thackeray, Thackeray is as often the 
rich man’s Dickens. ‘Well, Dickens remains, his 
stature ag than ever; the reputation of 
George Eliot, whom ‘Trollope placed second to 
Thackeray, is second only to his; and Trollope’s, 
though one may think it absurdly inflated, is at 
least the reflex of a real popularity. And 
Thackeray? As a novelist he recerves practically 
no attention at all. 

The sub-title of Professor Greig’s book might 
suggest that here at last was an attemp* to restore 
Thackeray to his former splendour. Nor ja the 
least. Professor Greig; sets out to demonstrate 
with a cool, clinical thoroughness, just why 
Thackeray, for all his prodigious gifts as a writer, 
cannot be considered one of the great novelists. 
Tt must be admitted that the analysis is as devas- 
tating as it is remorseless, so devastating indeed 
that the immediate effect of the book on this 
reviewer was to send him back to the novels in 
the hope of finding ammunition to use in 
Thackeray’s defence; not with any success, but 
rather with a new admiration for Professor 
Greig’s fairness and moderation. 

Professor Greig’s book, which may perhaps be 
considered the first fruit of Professor Ray’s great 
edition of the letters, is not a biography; 
Thackeray’s life is studied only in so far as it 
throws light on his work, for it is the author’s 
contention that the novelist “allowed his private 
life to dictate to him when he wrote fiction.” 
In the past it has often been thought, maini, on 
the strength of the preface to Pendennis and some 
asides in Vanity Fair, that Thackeray was 
crippled by his age, that he was at heart «. man 
of the eighteenth century who might have been 
another Fielding had he not been forced to submit 
to the dictates of Victorian morality. It is, 
perhaps, what Thackeray would have liked his 
readers to believe, and, as Bagehot said: 

No one can read Mr, Thackeray's writings 
without feeling that he is perpetually treading as 
close as he dare to the border-line that separates 
the world which may be described in books from 
the world which it is prohibited so to describe. 
Yet the view that he was born out of his time 

is quite disproved by Professor Greig, even 
though he sometimes seems to share it. That 
his was a crippled talent is wue; but for thi; the 
direct blame must not be placed on his age. The 
point in question is his treatment of women and 
the relation between the sexes. The women. in 
Thackeray’s novels are either good or bad; cither 
Amelia Sediey or Becky Sharp, cither Laura 
Bell or Blanche Amory, either Lady Castlewood 
or Beatrix. There can be no doubt which of the 
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two kinds stimulated his imagination; it was en 
Becky, Blanche and Beatrix that his creative love 
was bestowed; they steal all the scenes in which 
they appear. Of the good women, Amelia and 
Mrs. Pendennis are portrayed quite frankly as 
stupid almost to the point of imbecility. Yet their 
stupidity and its consequences, their lives as 
“tender littl parasites,” though brilliantly 
exposed, is always condoned and even applauded. 
In the presence of good women, however stupid, 
Thackeray's satire is inhibited by his senti- 
mentality; as Professor Greig shows, certain key- 
words, “ mother,” “ child,” “ Jesus Christ,” could 
be guaranteed to reduce Thackeray, in his novels 
at any rate, to tears as surely as Pavlov’s dog 
salivated when the bell rang or one weeps when 
peeling an onion, 

Professor Greig's explanation of this is im- 
veccably orthodox, and none the less likely to 
we true because of this: when dealing with 
women, Thackeray was “dominated and con- 
tealled by his tutelary spirit, his mother,” a fate 
intensified by the marriage that after four years 
was no marriage. There is even evidence, in his 
camment on Helen Pendennis’s attitude towards 
Blanche Amory, “I have no doubt there is a 
sexual jealousy on the mother’s part,” that 
Thackeray was aware of something at any rate 
of the significance of his relationship with his 
mother. In any case, it meant that he was not 
ayaster of a large arca of his material. Here, it 
seenis to me, Professor Greig yaoves his thesis 
brilliantly. Thackeray was essentially an auto- 
biographical novelist; his own experiences pro- 
vided him, very largely, with the sources of his 
work; how superbly could use those experi- 
ences is shown in his descriptions of university 
and bohemian life in Pendennis, for instance. 
‘Then he writes as a free man. It is only when 
he comes up against the figure of the mother or 
its surrogates that he is in chains. 

But there is further evidence 
Greig’s view. He notes that the 
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‘Thackeray's heroes “is Pr onipon as obtrusive as 
King Charles's head in the compositions of Mr. 
Dick.” That may be indicative of Thackeray’s 
feelings of guilt not only towards his mother but 
to the insane wife to whom he remained faithful. 
What also needs stressing is that Thackeray's 
“bad” women, Becky and the others, though 
magnetic, do not strike the reader as being 
sexually magnetic, They are cold, even when 
beautiful, and the reader is never in any doubt of 
Beatrix Esmond’s beauty. They are on the make 
socially, not sexually. And this means that the 
temptations that Thackeray’s young men so 
triumphantly withstand are never very convincing 
as temptations. As an embodiment of sexual 
attraction, George Eliot’s Hetty Sorrel is worth all 
Thackeray's young women put together, and it 
is her effect on Arthur Donnithorne that makes 
that character, on one side at any rate, a much 
more satisfying rendering of a young man than 
Arthur Pendennis ever is. 

The question still remains, Why do we resent 
the sentimentality of Thackeray’s treatment of 
love and woman as we do not Dickens’s? We 
feel, I think, that ‘Thackeray “ought to know 
better,” whereas we accept Dickens as the 
untutored naif of genius. But beyond this, there 
is the inadequacy of Thackeray’s view of life 
even when the sentimentality is discounted. The 
world as Vanity Fair, the pursuit of the snob: 
how often, and how thoroughly, it has been 
analysed, criticised and exposed, by Bagchot, 
Whibley, Saintsbury and David Cecil. It has 
satisfied nobody, this amassing of “petty 
details,” to quote Bagehot’s tart words, “to prove 
that tenth-rate people were ever striving to be 
ninth-rate people”; it doesn’t satisfy Professor 
Greig. Reading Thackeray’s novels, with their 
underlying burden, “Whatever is, is right-— 
alas!” one has the impression of their authar as 
a man defeated by life. “He never felt secure,” 
Professor Greig says. It would be fascinating to 
speculate, as Professor Greig scarcely does, on the 
origins of Thackeray's ambivalent attitude towards 
society, both with a large and with a small S. 
It was hardly the behaviour of a man who could 
take his own place in it for granted. Its origins, 
I suspect, are to be found in the fact that by birth 
he was an Anglo-Indian who came of Anglo- 
Indian families on both sides. To that extent 
he was an outsider, as the Anglo-Irish and the 
Jews were in nineteenth-century England; and 
perhaps he remained an outsider to the end 

WALTER ALLEN 


UNFADING AMARANTH 


The Art of Botanical Illustration. By Wi- 
FRID BLUNT. Collins, 21s. 


“The botanical artist,” says Mr. Blunt, “ finds 
himself at once and always in a dilemma: is he 
the servant of Science or of Art?” Mr. Blunt 
answers quite rightly, “of both.” But the 
dilemma is surely new. Anyhow, the question 
could not or would not have arisen fifty years 
ago. Art allowed itself to be badly rattlea by 
the camera; but in the event, even botanical art, 
which might have seemed most endangered, has 
survived. And now things seem to be settling 
down again, so that to-day one might, without 
being among the insensitively ignorant—and sup- 
posing one had the dollars—buy a flower-pairting 
by Kedouté rather than a flower-painting by 
Matsse. 

But Redouté was of the eighteenth century. 
Could one buy instead, and with as much confi- 
dence, say a flower-painting by Matisse’s con- 
temporary, Reginald Farrer? In other words, Is 
flower-painting what it was? And the answer 
must be, Yes as to quality, but that the quantity 
is much And unfortunately, Mr. Blunt 
would not allow Farrer; for his book’s only 
defect, almost, is that he gives two pages and a 
plate to the chocolate-box triviality of Henry 
Moon and never so much as mentions that Farrer 
painted flowers—let alone that he was probably 
the best botanical artist of this century. Alas 
that Mr. Blunt cannot, it appears, get past what 
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he calls the technicolour trickery of Farrer’s prose 
style. 

Meantime, in Mr. Biunt’s long perspective, 
such a criticism is of no great importance. He 
has written a fascinating and a learned history-— 
from the oldest known florilegium, an Egyptian 
bas-relief of the fifteenth century B.C., to the 
elegant Fungi of Miss Rose Ellenby’s latest 
Penguin. So far as England is concerned, the 
great age of flower-painting began in the 
eighteenth century when, as Mr. Blunt puts it, 
“the Linnean system of classification had con- 
verted botany into a parlour game for any young 
lady who could count up to twelve”; and it con- 
tinued for as long as leisure lasted--till the end 
of the Victorian era, or till Women’s Suffrage 
became a serious question, even till the first 
world war. 

And, setting aside the great names—the whole 
family of the Sowerbys, the various Curtises, 
Mrs. Withers, Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. Roscoe—with 
what grace and accuracy did our grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers employ “the | slight 
botanic pencil’s mimic power.” They were not 
great artists, as anyone can tell, turning over their 
album pages. They painted tlowers—claborately, 
round a carte-de-visite photograph or a daguerreo- 
type—because they had nothing better to do. Nor 
can one, for the most part, imagine anything 
better. And besides, they really looked at flowers 
and loved them. “A great botanical artist must 
have a passion for flewers,” Mr. Blunt says. For 
our grandmothers and great-aunts, love was quite 
enough. 

Nor was it only a period of illustrated books 
and painted albums. Floral tea-sets and dessert- 
services were turned out — notably at the 
Cambrian pottery in Swansea from designs by 
that odd botanical potter Lewis Weston Dillwyn 
F.R.S., and his wife-—-which at their best were 
objects of unrivalled beauty and botanical 
accuracy. One could wish that Mr. Blunt had 
said rather more about ceramics. He does, on 
the other hand, mention the Mintorn brothers 
who, to Queen Victoria’s deception, modelled 
flowers in wax, but he says nothing of the Cork 
masons, the O’Shea brothers, whose flowers 
carved in stone delighted Ruskin. 

Indeed, one wishes that this book, the most 
unconventional of the “New Naturalist” series, 
and a pioneer work in its particular field, could 
have been about twice the size it is—for one can 
safely bet that any omissions are due to lack of 
space, not lack of knowledge. Mr. Blunt carries 
his learning lightly and has chosen his plates, 47 
of them in colour, almost impeccably. 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR 
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FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 


The Distribution of Consumer Goods. By 
James B. Jerrerys. Cambridge University 
Press. 38s. 

It is a safe prediction that the biggest domestic 
issue determining the result of the next general 
election will be the cost of living ; and since the 
Labour Party, by tradition and outlook, stands 
predominantly for the interests of producers, it 
is a fair presumption that the present Govern- 
ment’s election programme will promise measures 
to check the rise in retail prices by narrowing the 
gap between what the producer receives and what 
the customer saves. The middleman is a figure 
in the national economy against whom it is easy 
to mobilise antagonism ; and among millions of 
voters who would probably oppose any plan tc 
nationalise distribution, the impression un- 
doubtedly prevails that the various components of 
“the market ’’—commission salesmen, whole- 
salers, shopkeepers and  barrow-boys—are 
managing to absorb an undue proportion of the 
cash which leaves the consumer’s pocket. 

But does distribution, in fact, cost too much ? 
The question has to be answered affirmatively 
before it can be established convincingly that the 
State must tackle the knotty problem how 
distribution costs can be cheapened; and it is 
insufficient to adduce isolated instances of articles 
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Three Important Books 


Studies in 
Revolution 


PROFESSOR E. H. CARR 


He is probably this country's 
greatest expert on the history of the 
revolutionary social and political 
ideas that have most influenced the 
modern world.” The Financial 
Times. 9s. 6d. 


Modern (Capitalism 
and 
Economic Progress 


THOMAS WILSON 
Mr. Wilson deals with inequality of 
income and wealth, monopoly and 
industrial efficiency, balance of 
payments, and the connections 
between domestic policy and foreign 
trade, 12s, 6d. 


The Last Days of 
Hitler 


H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


The second edition of this book has 
a long introductory chapter added, 
bringing up-to-date all that is known 
of Hitler's end. 15s. 
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the final volume of her Essays 


THE CAPTAIN'S 
DEATH BED 


‘Here surely are subjects which should 
arouse even the mest lethargic mind. 
| do urge all readers and writers to 
study the lovely texture of her prose.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


A. L. BARKER 


APOLOGY FOR 
A. HERO 


‘ft is not only very readable, but the 

characters are entirely real, and the 

whole story has the texture of life.’ 
REBECCA WEST 


10s. 6d each 
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Clash by Night 


te by a novelist of whom 
Compton Mackenzie 
writes “she handles her 
situations with an 
accomplishment that the 
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NOW PUBLISHED 


AN OUTSTANDING FIRST NOVEL 
UNFINISHED LETTER 
By Geoffrey Peters 
This remarkable first novel takes as its theme the 
roblem of the ret serviceman who finds 
is marriage in chaos. Written in the first person 
and in the form of a letter to his wife this book 
is a sensitive portrayal of a man’s disintegration 
under the strain of failure and despair. 9/6 nett. 


* 


THE MARK OF VISHNU 
By Khushwant Singh 
A collection of short stories with an Indian locaie 
by a new Sikh writer, They give a vivid picture 
of the peoples and background of moderna India. 
8/6 nett. 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN 


HALE A PLAY 
By G. V. Desani 

With a foreword by T.S. Eliot and E. M. Forster. 
“The most striking poetical cormposition in 
English since Mr. Auden’s ‘For the Time Being’.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 
** Not since Rabindranath Tagore wrote his prose 
poems in English, has the oriental way of thought 
and mystical experience been so effectively 
expressed for the Western world.” —Listener, 

7,6 nett. 
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Cluniac Art of 


the Romanesque 
Period 


JOAN EVANS 


A survey of the arts used to clecorate 
the buildings of the Order of Cluny. 
426 photographs. £3. 10S. net 


The British 
Constitution 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


The third edition, revised to take 
account of the first post-war parlia- 
ment. 125. 6d. net 


Social History 
& Literature 


R. H. TAWNEY 


The seventh Annual Lecture of the 
National Book League, given last 
October. 25. 6d. net 
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Angus Wilson 


SUCH DARLING 
DODOS 


The success both here and in America of 
THE WRONG SET (4th imp.) established 
Angus Wilson as a new writer of the front 
rank. Here is the mixture as before, but 
richer in ingredients, sharper in satirical 


intent. 


Jules Supervielle 
THE COLONEL’S 
CHILDREN 


(jointly with SIOGWICK & JACKSON) 


Colonel and the children he abducts. 


Secker & Warburg 





%. 4d. 





The first book to be published here of one 
of France's outstanding men of letvers. A 
brilliant fantasy involving a South American 
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whose price appears to double or treble itself on 
the journey from producer to consumer. What 
the intelligent voter needs, but has so far lacked, 
is adequately comprehensive evidence of the 
true figures of distribution costs over the widest 
possible field. Towards filling that gap in our 
statistical knowledge Mr. Jefferys and his aides, 
working under the auspices of the National In- 
stitute of Economic and Social Research, have 
made a most valuable contribution. 

Their enquiry, which covers nearly {£2,600 
millions «ut of the £2,800 millions spent privately 
on consumer's goods in 1938, analyses, first, the 
methods by which different groups of commodities 
are distributed; next, the structure of the 
distributive trades and the proportion of total 
sales effected by different types of retail outlay— 
unit shops, department stores, branch multiples 
and Co-ops. ; ‘and finally, the costs, at various 
stages, of distributing the main groups of goods. 
In brief summary, the conclusions are reached that 
in 1938, of all consumer goods sold in Britain, 
excluding on-licence sales of alcoholic drinks, 
about 4 per cent were sold direct from producer 
to consumer (e.g., by mail order), 53 per cent 
passed directly from producer to retailer, while 
43 per cent was handled by one or more whole- 
salers on the way from factory (or importer) 
to the retail shops. Altogether, there were 48,000 
wholesalers (of whom 20,0c0 also did some 






































retail business) and about 750,000 shops and 
100,000 stalls and barrows. Unit shops and 
barrows together handled about 62 per cent of 
total retail sales, the remainder being attributable 
to multiples, Co-ops. and department stores Ga 
per cent) or to produccr-retailers (4 per cent:) 
The cost of distribution of all finished consumer 
goods in 1938 is put at 38 per cent of their retail 
value—apportioned as follows : producer 6 
per cent; wholesaler 5 per cent; retailer 27 
per cent. 

So much for the general conclusions, which are 
broadly in line with those previously reached 
—<e.g., by the Fabian Society and Mr. Henry 
Smith. On the assumption that the situation 
has not radically changed since 1938, they 
support a case, not so much against the whole- 
saler, as against the retailer, whose margins (34 
per cent in the case of clothing as corapared with 
24 per cent in that of foodstuffs) seem, on the 
face of it, to be high. Average figures, however, 
do not tell the full story; and Mr. Jefferys’ 
monograph has the great merit of containing 
detailed case histories of separate commodities 
These prompt many questions highly relevant 
to the possibility of State intervention in dis- 
tribution. Why, for instance, are the distribution 
costs of margarine 36-39 per cent of the retail 
price, against 20-21 per cent in the case of butter ? 
How justify the apparently extravagant costs 
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borne by chemists’ goods? Does the “ perish- 
ability and waste”’ factor really warrant 44-47 
per cent costs in the case of fruit and vegetables ? 
Is it impossible to devise for fish (distribution 
costs 46-49 per cent) a marketing system more 
economical than that represented by a structure 
of 12,000 retail shops and over 3,0co wholesalers, 
with nearly half the landed fish passing through 
four hands before it reaches the shopper? In 
some cases—e.g. milk and newspapers—<istribu- 
tion costs are bound to be high; but in many 
categories of goods this book confirms the im- 
pression that they are excessively high and could 
be lowered. 

What is wrong with distribution? An un- 
necessarily large number of retail outlets, in- 
efficient methods, or excessive profits? On all 
these questions more light is needed and will, 
it is to be hoped, eventually be thrown by the 
Census of Distribution. There is considerable 
evidence that in this country there was a pro- 
gressive rise in distribution costs during the 
inter-war period, and that the increase here 
exceeded that in the United States. Whether 
we are to-day endeavouring to carry a system of 
distribution more costly than the national 
economy can afford is a question which Mr. 
Jefferys’ book, within its prescribed limits, does 
not pretend to answer, but it is an invaluable 
new quarry in which students of the problem 
can dig for facts. AYLMER VALLANCE 


NEW NOVELS 


Pirates at Play. By Vio_et TREFUSIS. 
Joseph. Qs. 6d. 

A Source of Embarrassment. 
McCarrHy. Heinemann. 73s. 

The Price is Right. 
Hammond, Hammond. 

Promises. 
10s. 6d. 

The “ silver fork”? novel, so much a feature of 
nineteenth-century fiction, passed out of fashion 
with the Edwardian way of life, but it relives in 
the hands of Mrs. Trefusis. In Pirates at Play 
the same sort of characters decorate the same sort 
of settings—drawing-rooms that are bien, others a 
guif away that are not, servants’ halls and 
nurseries. Mrs. Trefusis sets her comedy in the 
Twenties. Lord and Lady Canterdown send their 
lovely daughter, Liza, to Florence to learn 

Italian. But is the family of the Pope’s dentist a 
fortunate choice ? [Father and mother are hardly 
sortable, while the children, four handsome 
dandyish boys, a beautiful girl and a hunchback, 
might seem exotic companions for an English 
rose. However Liza soon grows to love the 
Papagallis almost as much as they love her. The 
boys’ hearts break when she becomes engaged to 
a silky Florentine playboy; they break again 
when their sister, Valka, leaves them to marry 
Liza’s brother. But neither match prospers. The 
misty English countryside chills poor Valka in 
body and spirit. She returns to Italy and relieves 
Liza of her playboy. Liza meanwhile goes back 
to her first love, a shaggy contributor to left-wing 
ceviews. 

“* This novel has no message,” the blurb is at 
pains to disclaim, “ it is not about the war, or the 
poor, or the displaced or the neurotic. The 
characters have no despair to boast of, nor have 
they ever heard of Angst ...of Kafka or 
Sartre.” No, if any contemporary writers are 
reflected in these pages, they are Compton 
Mackenzie and Sir Osbert Sitwell. Mrs. Trefusis’s 
images in particular, have a Sitwellian flavour : 
“ the ferocious day striped black and white like a 
zebra.”’ Elsewhere we catch an echo of Firbank ; 
“the bells had begun their evening pounding. 
As usual the day would be beaten to death.” If 
only her hand were always as light! And then 
why spoil the dinner-party scene by announcing, 

‘in order to give a collective impression of the 
dinner, a specimen of each individual dialogue 
must, as accurately as possible be submitted ” ? 
Such Teutonic thoroughness defeats its own ends. 
Why, we are even provided with a diagram of the 
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seating. The satire, frequently shrewd and 
telling, as frequently misses. One feels that Mrs. 
'Trefusis takes too seriously the standards of life 
at which she would have us laugh. Perhaps in 
reality she is too much part of this world. Like 
the Nanny at Canterdown, she seems symbolical of 
a certain aspect of English life, the most endearing, 
perhaps the most enduring. She stands for the 
England that curtsied and did not cringe.” But 
one can relax and enjoy her surface brilliance, 
even if at times the texture gets a bit woolly, and 
we seem to be looking at a tapestry from the back. 

Like Mrs, Trefusis, Miss McCarthy aims to 
divert. Is there not a similar note of anxiety in 
their respective disclaimers ? ‘‘ No Kafka gloom, 
no sad childhoods, no fatigue,”’ promised Horizon, 
when they first published A Source of Embarrass- 
ment (under the title The Oasis). Yet somehow, 
for all its bright writing, this jeu d’esprit ends by 
depressing. Miss McCarthy packs a band of 
some fifty intellectuals off to lead the simple life 
in a backwoods Utopia. From the beginning the 
party is divided into two factions, the realists and 
the purists. Their ideas grate; they part; they 
come together. But the failure of this American 
Utopia is inevitable. 

The thing is meant to be a landscape with figures 
{wrote Miss McCarthy in Horizon], the figures 
being treated realistically, in a sort of Piero della 
Francesca manner and the landscape being, on the 
one hand, an idyllic Nature, and, on the other, a 
strange political climate of the real which they 
fantastically inhabit. 


But where is the miraculous depth of Piero or the 
rotundity ? Miss McCarthy has rather nailed up 
a row of flat caricatures or hwnours, as Mr. 
Forster reminds us they were once called, ‘* con- 
structed round a single idea or quality.”” The 
ideas which the author has tied to her figures are 
more or less stimulating, if never very profound. 
But this is obviously a roman a clef and too few of 
the personalities are recognisable. Too many 
remain parochial jokes which will be incom- 
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prehensible to those ignorant of the little world 
Miss McCarthy berates. This is certainly our 
loss, for Miss McCarthy is a sharp and clever 
writer, as anyone who has read her excellent 
dramatic criticisms in Partisan Review will have 
discovered. 

Mr. Weidman’s picture of life in an American 
news syndicate is also, one imagines, a satire ; 
reality could not be quite so repulsive. Henry 
Cade, hero of The Price is Right, is represented 
as being “a little more intelligent and a little 
more sensitive,” as entering “the arena with a 
little more decency,” than any of his colleagues. 
Yet he seems every bit as unscrupulous, cunning 
and immoral. His job is to nurse his syndicate’s 
best asset, a moronic but vastly successful strip 
cartoonist, called Buzz Wapping. When Wapping 
walks out, Cade is lucky enough to discover a 
replacement in a cowman, Wally Pohl, who 
contributes to a provincial paper a rugged column 
of homespun philosophy. Overnight this new 
feature, ** Pohl’s Apart,’’ becomes a sensation. 
Cade signs up the asset he has discovered behind 
his firm’s back and thereby squeezes a partnership 
out of them. Worse, he cuckolds his boss and 
betrays the secretary-mistress he has promised to 
marry. But intrigue overtakes this paragon. 
Both women move out of his life, while the 
literary cowman comes to a violent end in a 
bullpen. ‘This hideous glimpse of an unfamiliar 
world is all too vivid. It could have been a 
ferocious indictment, had Mr. Weidman bothered 
to give his story a little more cohesion, had he 
lapsed less into the cliché-ridden jargon of a 
magazine hack. Ernest Hemingway assures us 
that this author writes “‘ just a little better than 
anybody that’s around.” But pages of narrative 
as scheduled as a dossier in no way confirm this 
estimate. The following is typical : 


A month later Dick Schwimmer resigned from 
Huntziger and LeClerque to accept a commission 
n I. & E., and when Henry graduated from OTC 
Dick was already a lieutenant-colonel in charge of an 
orientation booklet programme in Washington. .. . 


Mr. Scarfe’s first novel, the chronicle of a boy’s 


| life from nine to sixteen, is a sort of Portrait of 


the Artist as a Young Man done in bright sweet 
colours. Young “ Coco” Nutt, the hero of 
Promises, comes of a poor sea-captain’s family in 
Newcastle. Father is dead and mother can no 
longer look after him, so he is sent to the Mariners’ 
Orphan Asylum. And it is the earlier pages 
describing this miserable institution (Joycean 
though they are) which are the best. In them one 
finds plenty of the clarity, innocence and realism 
which are the right qualities for a child’s eye. 
But where the Irishman parodied and preached, 
Mr. Scarfe inclines to whimsey. At times his 
faux naiveté is too insistent, for example in his 
choice of names: Miss Fuss, Mr. Chew, Mr. 
Bundle, Miss Twee, Shunk and so on. As Coco 
grows up many of these faults disappear, but so do 
the qualities with them. The author flounders as 
soon as he has to take the problems of this young 
life seriously. When Coco tries his hand at 
poetry Mr. Scarfe can still cope. But when Coco 
is inducted into modern painting—‘‘I like you 
to try a little cubism,” counsels the French 
drawing-master, “it will help you much to 
strengthen your sense of shape and composition ’ 

—and when Coco tastes romance, the tale flags. 

JOHN RICHARDSON 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Twilight in South Africa. 
Jarrolds. 155. 

Seretse Khama. By JULIAN MocKForD. 
Press. 125 64. 

The former of these books is a description of 
the author’s experiences in South Africa during 
a three montis’ visit, together with a commentary 
on what he saw and heard. He went to learn, 
and he succeeded so thoroughly that his work 
gives the completest general picture of South 
Africa now available, The descriptive part of 
the book makes one see and feel and even smell 


By Henry Grpss 


Staples 
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South Africa. Most is finely written, though 
occasionally there are dull patches and personal 
recitals of no significance. The total effect 
is to present South Africa as vividly as any film, 
so that its political problems become intensely 
real and urgently close. 

Two problems stand out. The first is the 
impossibility of any solution of the racial issue 
by the Malan Government’s policy of apartherd. 
The African people now exist under three con- 
ditions. First, they are herded in reserves, where 
housing, health, education and economic possibi- 
lities are appalling, but where at least the old 
sanctions of their tribal life produce some social 
discipline. Second, men employed under con- 
tract in the mines are segregated for long periods 
in compounds, whose social exclusion makes them 
little more than prisons. Third, there are outcast 
communities on the outskirts of the towns, rows 
of primitive shacks made from boxes, corrugated 
iron, old clothes, where discipline has gone, where 
men spend the wages they have earned in drink, 
where women exist by prostitution, but which 
nevertheless represent a protest aga.nst both 
reserves and compounds, a striving for European 
social freedom and civilisation. Malan’s apar- 
theid wil. limit the African population to the 
reserves and compounds. It deliberately ex- 
cludes them from any advance towards civilisa- 
tion. The reserves will remain on a primitive 
level, because it is laid down that they shail 
be no financial burden on the European com- 
munity, not even for education. In other words, 
the Africans are to be shut off from human pro- 
gres:. 

The second problem arises from the political 
philosophy of the Malan Government. It is 
as close to F scism as that of the Franco Gove-:n- 
ment in Spain, Malan himself said during the war 
that 85 per cent of the policy of his party was similar 
to that of Hitler’s New Order (Stellenbosch, 
March 25th, 1941). South Africa under Malan 
may remain within the Commonwealth so long 
as our main emphasis in foreign affairs is anti- 
Communism. But there is no identity what- 
soever with the * British way of life.” 

Julian Mockford’s book on Seretse, although it 
is not much more than a popular presentation of 
the man and his background, starts one thinking 
on lines which may provide Britain’s contribution 
to the solution of South Africa’s problems. If 
within the British Protectorates we can create 
the condition; for African advance, plans of 
economic development, education, and social 
progress, accompanied by racial equality between 
Black and White, we may give such an example 
of the better way that even the prejudices and 
privileges of the South African Union will 
finally be broken down. 

FENNER BROCKWAY 


POE ANALYSED 


The Life and Works of Edgar Allan Poe: a 
Psycho-analytic Interpretation. By Marir 
BONAPARTE. Foreword by SIGMOND FREvD. 
Imago. 355. 

“Why do some persons fatigue themselves in 
attempts to unravel such fantasy-pieces as the 
Lady of Shalott? As well unweave the ventus 
textilis.” So wrote Poe in a marginal comment 
on Tennyson. His own “fantasy-pieces” 
have, for the past hundred years, been uniquely 
influential. Half the myths of the present epoch 
seem to derive from Poe. Every thriller and 
detective story owes something to his lurid 
imagination. Why is this? And can we gain by 
“unravelling ” it? 

Perhaps the secret of the spell which Poe casts 
is that he can summon up his dream or night- 
mare from the deepest levels and clothe it in 
specious miatter-of-factness. He admired in 
Defoe his “ potent magic of verisimilitude” and 
although a very different kind of writer, he did 
achieve a quasi-realistic effect in, for example, 
The Gold Bug and The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. On the plane of external events, how- 
ever, he does not compare as a realist with 
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Stevenson, Conan Doyle or even Rider Haggard. 
It is the realism of the unconscious in which he 
excels. The analytical content of his stories is of 
historical importance, not so much because of 
light they shed on his own pathology, but because 
they help to explain some very persistent cultural 
idées fixes. 

In a recent essay in the Hudson Review, T. S. 
_— has written that “the work of Poe is such 

a3 I should expect of a man of very exceptional 
mind and sensibility, whose emotional develop- 
ment has been in some respect arrested at an 
early age.” He is not, he says, “concerned with 
any possible psychological or pathological 
explanation” of this peculiar quality in Poe, but 
it is just this explanation which is offered by 
Marie Bonaparte in the work under review, surely 
the most volurninous and painstaking Freudian 
analysis yet published of any literary figure. Poe 
was a rewarding choice for such a study. It has 
been carried out with discretion and with an in- 
sight that extends beyond the special viewpoint 
that one would expect from an author whom 
Freud calls his “friend and pupil.” 

The general reader may wish that the book had 
given more of the American background and that 
Poe had been more clearly related to the social 
and cultural context. One would also have liked 
more about the literary ambiance so as to form 
a more accurate idea as to which clements are 
pure Poe and which were generally diffused at 
the time. There is room for a complete history 
of the effect which Poe’s ideas and images have 
exerted since his death. The influence on 
Baudelaire is described, but Mallarmé and Valéry 
are not mentioned. But the task attempted by 
Marie Bonaparte in her 750 pages of analysis is 
in the main directly analytical and, taken as such, 
it is a brilliant performance. For, as Freud says 
in his foreword, “ Investigations such as this do 
not claim to explain creative genius, but they do 
reveal the factors which awaken it and the sort 
of subject matter it is destined to choose.” 

Poe was in his fourth year when his childishly 
beautiful actress mother died of consumption. To 
the end of his days he was haunted by the “lost 
Ulalume” and under this compulsion, which 
seems to have prevented him from ever having 
norma! relations with a woman, he married his 
little consumptive cousin, Virginia, when she was 
only thirteen. The strain of this marriage, com- 
bined with material hardship, drove him to 
alcohol and opium and also to “the ink, with 
which he eternalised on paper, in his fine careful 
hand, the fearsome but comforting ‘imagos’ 
which at times gave him respite from grief.” So 
marked is the necrophilous vein in his literary 
work that it had been noted before the present 
study. The significance of such details as, shall 
we say, the orang-outang stuffing the daughter's 
corpse up the chimney in the Rue Morgue, was 
not so apparent and readers unused to this type 
of explanation may find it hard to swallow. Many 
educated people now take genital symbolism for 
granted, but the nature and origin of sadistic 
aggression is by no means part of ordinary 
general knowledge. 

The nineteenth century was one of fearful con- 
flict between instinctual tendencies which were 
only gradually recognised as natural and valuable, 
and repressive influences which were often 
brought to bear in the name of religion, reason 
and refinement. Large strata of western society 
began to move towards a more exacting standard, 
both physical and psychological, in the relations 
of men and women and of parents and children. 
But the attempt to impose “ideal” standards on 
human animality was bound to bring misery and 
even madness to many sensitive people. Only 
by a gradual re-establishment of equilibriurn 
could civilisation be assured. There were many 
saints and martyrs in the nineteenth-century 


struggle, not least those creative writers like Poe 
who in their lives and works embodied, even 
when they did not know it, some special aspect 
of the conflict which sooner or later had to be 
faced. 


CHARLES MapGe 


CALLING BARTONIANS 
The Inside Story of Dick Barton. B 


y 
Georrrey Wess, edited by Nem Tuson, 


Dorevey Publications. 6s. 


“Tt was a mild but cloudy day, and at five in | 


the afternoon, when Dick arrived, rain had just 
begun to fall.” 


This simple item in the Barton | 


Dossier is based on Air Ministry information | 


that the day of the nativity was “‘ mild for the 
time of year; maximuna temperature s2 degs., 
minimum 43 degs.; nc sunshine. Latter part 
of the day, .22 inches of rain.” 
of the beaver-like thoroughness with which the 


It is also typical | 


legend of Dick Barton has been constructed under | 
the jealous scrutiny of a million fans and fault- | 


finders ; 
team, and they must not differ on details. 

He was nearly christened Bill Barton. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Norman Collins “ thought the name 
too alliterative and took the problem with him 
when he went on holiday in 1946." Mr. Collins 


was not ‘Head of the Light Programme for | 


the Barton scripts are the work of a | 


nothing ; he came back “ with renewed vigour | 


and the name Dick. That settled it.” 


The Barton signature tune had a similarly | 


momentous conception : 


“ When I found the Gallop " (the Devil’s Gallop, 
by Charles Williams—Chap 
Series) “ 
believe my ears,” Tuson recalls. “ I lit a cigarette 
and relaxed. I felt that life might have its snags, 
but at least I'd found «hat I wanted,” 


Dick Barton, says Mr. Geoffrey Webb simply, 


pell’s Mood Music | 
and heard that drum roll I could hardly | 


was broadcast in the Light Programme for the | 


first time at 6.45 p.m. on Monday, October 7th, 
1946. 


character, the story of which is like 2 quarter of 
an hour of “ This England.” The Daily Worker 
got in first: 

The Light Programme has launched a real 
dud . . . the faithful Snowy and Jock are fine 
ex-Service t who know their place as set out 
in King’s Teenbaons and invariably call tlcir 
Capuin “ sir”... Mrs Horrock is a Tory working 
woman with a heart of gold and worthy views on 
foreigners .. 
King and Empire need from the rising generation. 

Then the first of many letters in The Times: 
“The poor children grow more concerned from 
day to day about what Dick Barton and others 
may do next than about their own futures or the 
future of England.”” The British Guiana news- 


Then began the sniping that was to mould his | 


. All conveying the standards our | 


paper complained that anyone listening to the | 
programme got the impression that the River | 


Essequibo was full of drowned thugs, the British 
Social Hygiene Council said Barton was ruining 
school essays, school medical officers said he kept 
young children from going to bed, probation 
officers said he led children into crime, head- 
mistresses urged parents to switch him off, Chief 
Constables gratefully featured him as the new 
Machiavelli in their annual reports, Mr. Raymond 
Blackburn, M.P., asked the P.M.G. to have a word 


} 


} 
| 


with Sir William Haley about children re-enacting | 


the adventures after lights-out (“ pandemonium | 
upstairs ’’), and a thirteen-year-old citizen of Bath 


got up from the wireless and went for his father | 


with a carving-knife. Dick Barton had arrived, 
From that point skilful grooming by the script- | 


writers took him back to hazel-eyed, clean-limbed | 
moral perfection through stages which, a few | 
years ago, could have been expressed as Chips— | 


Union Jack--Boys’ 


Friend—-Chums—Captain—- | 


Boys’ Own Paper. To-day, teetotal, non-swearing, | 


chivalrous, truthful, sexless, non-political, scornful ' 
of any weapon save the: clean sock on the jaw (to | 
be used, moreover, only when hopelessly out- 


numbered), Barton is the creation of that portion | 


of public opinion which makes the loudest moral 
noises. His undiscriminating supporters range 
from Mr. Herbert Morrison, who begs visitors 
to shut up for 15 minutes at 6.45, to the small 
Norwich girl who wrote to Jock : 

When I play houses with my sister and a little 
boy who pretends he’s a lady, my sister has Snowy, 
the little boy has Dick, and I have you as our 
husbends, 





PERSONAL CHOICE 


The man whom: 


20 million hear in " Have-A-Go” 
13 million hear in ” The Pleasure’s Mine” 
wrote BETWEEN YOU AND ME, which 


sold 84,000 copies 


has now written another book, incor- 

porating his favourite poems. 

July 21 5+ net 

Love 1S NOT LOVE 

ters os it clterction finds *'—as Mary 

found to her cost. A story of pathos and 

fragile tove. 

july 21 76 net 





WERNER LAURIE 








APOLLO 


The Monthly Magazine of the Arts 
The July issue, now on sale, 
contains illustrated articles on :— 

Dutch Furniture, 18th Century 
English Furniture, Portuguese 
Silver, Pottery, Current Art 
shows, and the eradication 
of the Wood-worm. 
The more important prices realised 
at the Salcrooms for Antiques and 
Paintings are given in detail. 
On sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents or direct from 


APOLLO te, VIGO ovest, LONDON, 
3,6 per copy. Annual sub. 42 - 




















SPECIALISED) POSTAL TUITION 
CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the 


for UNIVERSITY 





| most efficient, the most economical, and the most 


convenient’ means of preparation for the Matric. ; 
School Cert.; University Entrance; B. Com.; 8.5 
Econ, ; LL.B. and other external London Degrees, Civil 
Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. and for 
the professional exams. in Accountancy, Secretary- 
ship, Law, Sales Management, &c., and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in commercial 
subjects, 


MORE THAN 35,000 POST-WAR 
EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


‘and hundreds of First Places, Prizes 
and other Honours 
Guarantee of Coaching until —— Textboo\ 


lending library. . Maderate fees payable by instalments, 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent FREE on request, 
mentioning exam. or subjects; in which interested to 
the Secretary (D1 /4). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST IBANS 


or cell, 30, Queen Victorle $t., london, E.C.4 








Whenever You Think of Writing, Think of thy L. 6. 4. 
The London School of journiilism, founde!s 20 yeors ago by 
pruenel.sts—urmder the patronage ot leading nev spaper proprie ori 
-—has raised tho standard of correspondence coaching tos lev 
that has won the admiraaion of editors sedi students alik> = Ths 
L.S.1. gives personal instruction in journalism, Scory writin: 
Poetry, Licerneure and History |+ ee Writing 
for the Press", write today tor a bes cop 


LONDON 
57 Gordon Square. W.C.1 MUSEUM 4574 
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FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
FARE TO CAPE TOWN 


£63 — £100 


Head Office 106-7, Leadenhall $t., London, E.C.5 


West End Passen, Office 
Street, 6.W.1 


(WHI $372) 


























L THE ving 


29-34, 
} Heat-waves are not over-common 
. \in our British summer—and when 
wn they come we —_— to enjoy 
AX ahem. Yet it is a fact that they 
= cause unnecessary distress to thou- 
al sands. People complain of nervi- 
ness, irritability, sleeplessness and 
heat fatigue. When symptoms like 
), these appear, put them to flight 
(ve straightaway by taking a 
couple of ‘ASPRO’ tablets, 
preferably with a summer drink or a cup of tea. 
The action of ‘ASPRO’ in calming and soothin 
the nerves, in relieving pain conditions is safe ant 
swift: within a few minutes you experience a 
feeling of relief and well-being ; you are able tc 
enjoy the glories of summer again. A couple of 
*ASPRO' tablets taken at bedtime bring refreshing 
natural sleep even during the hottest spell. 


Dont tet HOT WEATNER VEX YOU 
: *GET ASPRO Today 


¢ ‘ASPRO’ DISPELS Rheumatic Pain 
Soothed 


SUMMER CHILLS 

3 SUNGLARE ; 

; HEADACHES Mrs. A. B. writes from Bal- 
ham Park Road, S.W.12: 
“ They really have been very 


: HOT WEATHER 
beneficial to me for rheu- 


; DISCOMFORT 
RHEUMATIC 

; matic and nerve pains.” 

PRICES; 


TWINGES } 
ASPRO 73° 1/5 


= 








Made by ASPRO LTD 
Slough, Bucks 








THE FORTNIGHT HOLIDAY SERIES 
of illustrated guide books. Each 3s 6d ner. 


Rome, Grand Tour, North Wales, 
Channel! Islands, Kent, Cornwall, 
Devon, Yorkshire Coast. 
PUBLISHED BY PERCIVAL MARSHAL! 





Thousands of letters denouncing the smallest 
| technical errors have frightened the script-writing 
team into new dangers of excessive caution : 

The heroine has been captured and taken to the 
| house of the villain, who is just about to shoot her. 
| Dick is outside and he is not holding a warrant for 


the villain’s arrest. Jf he barges in to save her he 
1s housebreaking. If he slinks quietly away he is no 
Galahad, 
Oh, why didn’t they look up “‘ housebreaking ” 
| (the italics are mine)? And how dare they bring 
| up our children to believe that no one may break 
| down doors to save our lives? Again, in the 
| specimen script : 

Crash of glass as they jump through the window. 
Justifiable grounds for immediate entry. Dick, 
like any ordinary citizen, is empowered to arrest 
anyone who has committed a felony. Smith has 

| * stolen ’’ Mary and Jones. 

| But the kidnapping of Mary and Mr. Jones was 

| no felony. Someone must have told the anxious 
team that it was, and no Bartonian has ever 

| written to bowl him out. I denounce him. 

C. H. Roirx 


| Eidos. Newman Wolsey. 75. 6d. 


This is the first number of a new magazine of 
painting, sculpture and design which, as the editorial 
| says in rather too many words, will take in the art 

of all periods and countries without distinction 
between ancient and modern and will seek, through 
its articles and its layout, to “ reintroduce a sense of 
form in the fullest sense of the world.”” Manifestos, 
however quiet, do not create or support a magazine ; 
success comes from that subtle interfusion of per- 
| ceptions and skills which makes a good editor. And 
| while we welcome almost any addition to the small 
| number of English art periodicals, it must be said that 
| in this first issue at least, the editing is not very 
shrewd. Is it perceptive to use 8 out of 47 text pages 
and 9 out of 30 plates for the reproduction of land- 
scapes by Constable easily accessible in one book 
| or another, and should not book reviews, if they are 
to appear in a journal of this character, be less per- 
functory than most of those published ? 

Two of the chief articles, Miles Burkitt’s on the 
art of the Old Stone Age, and Miss Mollie Harrison’s 
on the Museums and Visual education, would have 
benefited from sub-editing. The substance of this 
| issue though is in Herbert Read’s examination of the 
| question, “ why realism and abstraction should exist 
| side by side (in modern art) and what justification 
for this is to be found in the social conditions of our 
time,”” and in an abridged reprint of Professor 
| Wittkower’s inaugural lecture at London University. 
' This was entitled The Artist and the Liberal Arts 

and is a most lucid account of the changing relations 

between the artist and the disciplines of pure know- 
| ledge. Amid the ca'm of these pages Doug!as 
| Cooper raises, not so much the wind, as a draught 
| of sour air in a review of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts’ show London-Paris—a review in 
which some artists, who at least deserve more than to 
have rude words scrawled over their work, have been 
tossed into the silly rough-and-tumble of art politics. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,063 
Set by T. C. Worsley 
Dr. Edith Summerskill is reported as having said 








in a week-end speech that “teachers must instruct 





ISRAEL 


Join a 24-day Holy Land Tour via Marseilles and Haifa 
visiting Tel Aviv, the Negev, Jerusalem, Galilee, Sharon: 


etc. Oct. 2nd to Oct. 25th. 120 gns. “all-in” 


WT.A 49 GILLINGHAM ST., LONDON, S.w.! 


small boys . that fighting with their fists was 
uncivilised.” The usual prizes are offered for an 
| extract from a novel of school life at a time when the 
Summerskill code was being introduced. Limit 200 
words. Entries by July 2§th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by Richard Lister 


1,060 








S. W. AFRICA 


The factual beckground to the HAGUE COURT ruling is described 
“SHADOW OVER 
ta. from Bookshops or Is.1d. post free from THE UNION 


in Michael Scott's bent-selling pamper 
AFRICA”. 


OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL, 32 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.! 





The usual prizes are offered for an epigram in 
either the Greek or the Chinese manner on the life 
and death of any one of the following: a games 
player, a civil servant, a novelist, a headmaster. 


Limit eight lines. 








The New Statesman and Nation, July 15, 1950 
Report by Richard Lister 

The civil servant was much the most frequently 
attempted subject: the games player the least. The 
Chinese manner outnumbered the Greek by about 


#200 to 10: of the latter some were not merely in the 


Greek manner, they were in the Greek language, three 
of these from Eton. I applaud the spirit in which 
they were offered, but must frankly confess that 
though, after eighteen years devoted to the language, 
I can just about puzzle out the meaning with the 
help of the cribs thoughtfully supplied, I can no 
longer remember the rules of scansion, and so cannot 
adjudicate on them. I take refuge behind a strict 
interpretation of “in the Greek manner” (des- 
pairingly asking myself where I should have been 
if the opposing faction had sent in their contributions 
in Chinese). But I thank A. E. Wadman, D. M. Low, 
Charles Race, Robert Fearnley-Whittingstall, M. W. 
Rosskill and J. B. B. Aris for reminding me of now 
forgotten skills. A guinea each to the epigrams 
asterisked. 


CIVIL SERVANTS 
* Raising his eyes neither to snowfall nor plum blossorr 
Summer and winter became alike for him ; 
Eschewing all pleasure but the fragrance of tea 
He sat conscientiously year after year, 
Weighing the relative merits of Tzu and Pu Tzu + 
And when death came at the end of a tranquil life 
He hardly noticed a difference. 
* Yes and No (lit. ‘ Yes’ and ‘ not-Yes ”). 
1 SAN 
Carpets were the delight of Ling Po. 
As a child he crawled on one ; 
He stood on another to be rebuked in youth; 
A magnificent carpet was the symbol of his high office ; 
A worn one comforted his retirement. 
Yet in none of them 


Did he see the pattern. LAKON 


He was in his way an artist, 
Denied himself the fruits of Life 
That others might have them, 
Provided they could fulfil 


His sense of form. Victor MEeENzIEs 


Beneath this marble lies one for long assiduous in the 
exploration of avenues. 

Let us pray that this stone at least be left unturned . .. 

D. P. Dean 

* After passing numerous literary examinations 

This official was graciously permitted to copy rescripts, 

Until he became senior enough to compose them. 

Quiet, quiet the tenor of his days ; 

Still, still the conduct of his life 

Devoted to the practice of the 
virtues. 

I have forgotten his name : but he loved music, 

And his little granddaughter made the soup for his 
last illness. R. J. P. Hewson 


five unobtrusive 


A ruling typical of X’s brain 

To save the cost of twenty yards of drain 
Condemned us to inhabit at Tregorth 

A mess with all the windows facing north. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, 32s. 6d.; Six months, 16s. 3d. 
8s. 6d. to any address in the watids 


AIR MAIL 


to any country oe Europe, £2 103. yearly (except Poland 
and Iceland, 

To other cx Samal by special quotation 

AIR EXPRESS 

Posted immediately on arrival at main air port. 

Africa West, £3. South and Bast, £3 5s. 

India, Pakistan, £3 128. Singapore, Malaya, £3 153. 

Hong Kong, (4. Australia, £5. 

New Zealand. £5 $s. 

All AIR Subscriptions pro rata for six months. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10, Great Turnstile London, W.C.1. Holborn 8471 


CANADA & U.S.A. 
Residents in North America may remit for surface 
or Ait Express subscriptions to: 

BRITISH PUBLICATIONS Inc. 
150, Bast 35th Street, N.Y.16, N.Y. 
Surface, $5.50 yearly. Air Express, $15 yearly. 
Both pro rata for six months. 
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__PERSOMAL 
G7vbe DENT er other secking congenis] tek 
ul 
weshencied ‘ 
repair decorate interesting old bous:, smull E. 
Angiiin yachung town. Box 7615. 
ADVERTISER secking accommodanon jor 
elderly relative wishes comact others simi- 
placed view joint sclution of pressing 
Box 7674. 
AMERICAN visitor, 6>, semi-inwalid, secks 
lor 6 wks. moter trip en Con- 
tiocat in Sept. Must be able drive car. All 
expr? ses and small rn Box 7555. 
DUTctwoMan (nurse) wishes to live au 
pair few Wy > from Sepiember. Write 
hade 108, A r 








LA°Y teacher, 21, sks. t pref. abroad, 

summer vacation, with chi - 

Panion, Suggestions considered. 

RET, -free flat {furn.) outer London aan 
woman 


hospital. Ahernative sugyes- 

tions for his cone welcomed. Box #056. 
NCH girl, medical student, 20, seeks post 
ss August. Eve Schaub, Buhl, He. 
Rhin, ranc A 


FPRENCH schoot seeks residence, au 


1s, 1950 
CHIL ADREN at school? A Vocabulet boy or 
gitl is outvtanding im the French class. 
Vocabulet cards 6s 6@, Florestan Company, 
% Downside Rd., Sutton, Surrey. 
(CHILDREN'S holidays: seaside, riding, 
tennis, fishing. Abundant food. Family 
en vironment. hy age A PAD. 1343 ox write: 
207 Gloucester Place, N.W.1 
TERSES to order for (almost) any occasion. 


Moderate charges. Allan _ te — 19 
Wavertree Nook wk Rd. Liverpool, » 1S. 


Baran enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
v Amwellbury, Herts. Elizabeth Strechan, 
‘are $2. 





MPHREYS, Prychologist, ¢ 
.» South Kensington, Se? 


(aatunauer ey ~ Qualified 
67. 


AS ENT gs, Ries cisiais Gad 
Pig y 
trim Manwons, N.W.3. PRI. 1369. 
Ro SSIAN lessons given by Russian lady. 
Telephotre PAD. 9610. 
ATHS. for Matric. Inter. Rustomjee, 2 
Carlingford Rd. 3. HAM. o210. 6 
y Avenue, High Wycombe. H.W. 1436. 











» weeks. Aug. or Sept. Framais, 
Lycee de Garcons, Troyes, Aube, France. 


TTRACTIVE accommodation «end condi- 

tions in house in Cherleywood, 
Herts, offered to lady who is willing in ex- 
change to give somne daily oa Saree kind, 
in house und garden. Box 7654 


ILISH student of London Univ. (gar) would 
like to spend . with an English femily 
in country: looks for cheap, quiet place with 
opportunibes to speak. Box 7678. 
STUDENT, 2: 23, offers her —. July 29 w 
September 16. Knowledge of t Mg aa 
a. ~ ang for children. Anywhere in . Box 


Ho IDAY ‘post { wanted by | ne. dady ‘teacher. 
vail. from Joly 25. Box 7894. 


YNe. lady teacher sks. position os sum - 
mer hols. as expd. se, Me ap 
= children. French and German. Box 7 
SCOMMODATION (inexpensive) in a 
urch Settlement for student, or similar, 
able to assist one or two evenings in club:. 
Warden, 48-9, Kentwell Close, $.E.4. 


[SRAEL People up to the age ~ 45 wishing 
to me By co-operative industrial *, new 
are invited to welt | to Devid H. 
Boneh, Ltd., 19-23 Oxford 
Street, L Professiens required : 
enginecrs, carpenters, electricians, watchmakers, 
ceramists, chemists. 


ARTIST and family have accommodanon in 
ot farmhouse, attractive village Suflolk- 

Easex border. ‘Duition and criticism in paint- 
img and crafts if desired. Use of own private 
studio. Informal atmosphere. Superlative cook- 
ing. Children welcomed. Box 7446. 


CONSULTANT “editor / writer, 
undert the layout, nena 
eemaeny, iting and printing of publicity 
invites inquiries from Industrial 
poe Societies, or business organisations 
for the production of informative publications. 
Box 6631. zB: 
TATISTICI AN seeks part- art-time work in 
London. Box 7516. 


SAILING and and Camping Holiday with tuition, 
Devon, August-September. Write 44 
Willian Way, ‘Letchworth, 


INSCIENTIOUS Objectors. The next 
4 Training Camp for probationary members of 
F.A.U. International Service will begin on 
August 8th, 1950, and Pacifists wishing to join 
the Service should apply immediately to F.A.U. 
International Service, Steep, Petersficid, Hants. 
URSING Home Insurance. Serious iliness 
or operation often mean heavy nursing home 
and medical] bills. You can avoid this anxiety 
through membership of thir non-profit-making 
Association. Write for desriptive brochure 
British United Provident Association (23, 49), 
61, Bartholomew Close, Lonion, E.C.1. 


Ne Time for a Holiday ? Have a course of 
nerve manipulation. It is relaxing, stimulat- 
ing and invigorating. Mr. Stephen, 1 Bentinck 
St., W.r. Tel. 'Welbeck 9600. 
P. School, Surrey, lovely surroundings 

offers Summer Holiday accommodation for 
Parties under supervision. C — under per- 
senal supervision. 721 

ALL of Institute of —- available 

for mtgs. Seats up to 100. Mod. rentals. 
Apply Gen. Sec., 2-4, Tudor St. E.C4. 
LA@ Lecturer. Barrister Tutor offers private 

tuition for all legal exams. Reasonable ices. 
Special rates for 2 or more. Box 7670. 


| yy non poms pny French "7 professional 


8 Plat, 102 
Great Tiechiend "se * a me 1. 


Rote Pe George Miles. Psychologist, 70 Be! 
size Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 


SHORTHAND. Private individual tuition. No 
classes In sunny flat. Central. Duy or even- 
ing. "Phone (929 








ATIONAIL. Service. ~The Acts still make 
‘ou to register as a conscien- 
you intend ty do 80, write 

Boar: 


Colds; Colonic irrigation; 
"MAY. 108s. 
oner M “Miss Giover has a few places” avail- 
able in her low cost September perty. Full 
details from 20 ingham St., W.C.2. T 
Tra. 2781. 
“TOKE House Crafts Centre, nc. Bletchley 
(Tel. 127). Facilities for Pottery, Weaving 
ond other crafts. Special week-ends in Music, 
Bellet, ctc. No vacencies in August. 





Sets 


| Courtauld Ho., Byng 


je GOSLAVIA-Dalmatian Coast. Spectacular 
reductions for British tourists. Jugoslavia is 
our speciality and we can promise you a wos, 
| derful heliday. Full, detailed peruculars by 
return of post. Pair iays, ik Swinford Travel, 
Lad,, Department J.D., Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard St., cw ABB, 2214/5. 
A= Salakammeryut. Private ety 
st 20-September 2. {26 incl, E.L.B., 
154 Westbourne Grove, Wit. 
‘WEEK-END and Summer house parties, 
» in q-- ~ rance, 


FOLIDAYS in cmess rs aN Rhine 
lack Forest, France nia, Bavaria, Carin- 
thia, Stytia, Ss Vv Tyrol. 
* By air via sae 








tails apply to the Shalimar 
y Avenue, 


ens. ~ Pa vy Sg 
AC 
76 Shaftesbury nn Oe 
ER. $960 ond 2515. 


OLIDAYS in Britain and Eire. Enjoy an 
informal, incxpemsive holiday in interest- 
ing company! mternational house parties, 
Windsor and New Forest, also Eire house party 
pully 28-Sept. 2; Scottish holiday (Edinburgh 
Festival and Skye), Cornwall and Channel 
Islands, Sept.; Bank Hobday & hg jpar- 
ties in Windsor, H 
Erna Low, 9 Reece Mews, Sw REN. ogit. 
L AST-minute Gontinenul “Holidays, not 
“organised for the matses but individually 
arranged for you, from {15 115. Business 
Holiday Travel, Lid., 131 Grand Buildings, 
| Trofalgar Sq., London, W.C.2. Whi. 4114/5. 
DAINTING holidays, July-Oct. Glorious 
Welsh coast. Modern’ tuition. Box 7741. 


BrEAu TIFU L Corsica, Have an unforget- 
table fort t under canvas in pines by the 
sea. Perfect climate, magnificent scenery, ex- 
celient food and service--{28 10s. inchasive 
from London. Club _— a 
nage yg Pe tg Pa! 
Bury Place, ” Hol, 
Hts for = Leicester a. WHI. oe 
Assoc. _Meetings, socials and dances. 
€ <COMMODATION exchanged. “ Holiday 
Exchanges.” Wangford, Beccles, Suffolk. 
9 let: 2 rooms, suitable for lectures, board / 
committee — Apply: Warden, 
Gerdon Sq., W.C.1. 











SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON School, Westhbury-on- Trym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to Universi 
entrance, broad | interests. Apply Head Mistress. 


HE Middie Way in Education hay been 
practised for the last 2 years with very 
promiting results at a Preparatory School jor 
boys and girls on the Suffolk coast. Progressive 
methods have made for mental freedom wit- 
— cannes, a high standard 


J general 
gd. food and very pleasent background q oe 
woods & sea. Prosp.: Sizewell Suffolk. 


~f. TIMOTHY'S School, Dawlish, Devon. 
Independent Co-educational school for 
boarders and day scholars from five to school 
certificate preparation for secondary and public 
schools, situated in ideal comcaatings. Prin- 
cipal, Miss S. M. "Soothes, NEL 


VW YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxlord, 10 to 
University age; small classes; exceptional 
— and musical oppertunities, x 





. Lee, 





‘entral 
Sune ‘s ikiielh St) Londons Wc... 


Miss 
MA, Miss EB. M. Snodgrass, M.A. 





There’s nothing to compare 
with Four Square’s famous 
flavour, fresh from the Vacuum 
Tint In prime condition 
when packed, in prime 
condition when opened, 

Four Square stays fresh 

to the last pipeful, 

burns cool and sweet 

to the last shred. Only 

the vacuum tin— and 

Four Square quality — can 
give you such perfect smoking 
pleasure. Buy Four Square 
and be sure: all six blends 

are vacuum packed — your 
favourite amongst them. 


RED Original Matured Vir- 
» cut from the cake, in 
en flake form. Also 
FINE CUT, ready rubbed. 
4/s}d. per oz. 
BLUE Original Mixture . 
a balanced blend of Virginia 
and Oriental Tobaccos 
4/5}d. per oz. 
VELLOW Straight Virginia 
type tobacco cut from the 
cake, in broken flake form 
4/1}d. per oz. 
GREEN Genuine Scottish 
Mixture blended from 
Empire-Grown Virginia 
and Oriental Tobaccos 
4/1id per oz. 
BROWN Ready-rubbed 
Navy Cut, finely shredded 
and toasted to a rich dark 
brown 4/1}d. per oz. 
PURPLE A biend of Empire- 
Grown Virginia tobaccos 
rolled and cut into discs 
4/tid. per oz. 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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Dying, he disallowed old Charon’s fee 
(See A.C.1. 16 of ’43) 
And swam the Styx; then gave his heart and soul 
To cutting down expenditure on coal. 
J. P. Stevenson 
A Government-ox yoked to a Government cart: 
assured deportment saw him through Departments. 
H: confused the pleasure of Principals for the require- 
ments of high principles. 
Latterly his twei and decorum ecarnt him a purple 
decoration. 
White-haired, he no longer stoops over forms, having 
nothing but his own stooping form, 
Aad studies the minute which will last him an eternity. 
A happy man: he never had w# sense of time and 
really loved his garden earth above the dust of his 
office. 
* Lagerstraemia—this plant was grown in the Grand 
Secretariat. It was called “a hundred red bands” 
(or tape) and “ afraid of being tickled.”’ 
L, SILBERMAN 
He was placed high in the Public Examinations, 
Produced a scholarly edition of a minor classic 
And won prizes in the weekly literary contests. 
Yet in the performance of his official duties 
Seemed not always aware 
That he was no longer living under the Ch’ing dynasty. 
H.J.R. 
* On his desk the tea grows cold: 
The ink in his pen is dry. 
In vain the scarlet tape awaits its unwinding ; 
And the sonnet on which he was engaged 
Lies here but half-completed ; 
For he whom we mourn has been passed to his 
ancestors 
For comment and appropriate action ; 
And there will be no return, 
ALLAN M. LAING 
NOVELISTS. 
* Volume on volume appeared, and he made a fortune 
in fiction. 
Who down there shall compose Truth’s unequivocal 





blurb ? Guy KENDALL 
Company Meeting 
SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


Sir Herbert Morgan’s Speech 
THe twenty-first ordinary general meeting of Smith’s 
Potato Crisps (1929), Limited, was held on Monday, 
July ro, in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), 
said that the net profit of the company amounted to 
£88,703, as against £81,236, while the group net profit 
amounted to {£97,767 as against £91,116. That 
showed steady progress; the business was travelling 
on the even keel it had for the past 21 years. The 
directors recommended the usual final dividend of 
20 per cent., with a cash bonus of § per cent., making 
with the interim dividend a total of 32} per cent. 

The demand for Smith’s Potato Crisps was insistent 
and continued to increase unabated. It was their 
great regret that a serious limitation on supplies of 
some of the materials they regarded as essential to 
the quality of the product made it impossible to 
meet that demand under present conditions. They 
steadfastly refused inferior substitutes. Under no 
circumstances would they foresake quality for quan- 
tity. Quality was the keystone upon which the unique 
business had been built and so would it always be 
maintained Nevertheless, they as a company, 
naturally looked forward to the day, not too distant, 
they hoped, when they could supply everybody's 
requirements 

Touching upon some of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of their Crisps, the chairman said that Smith’s 
Potato Crisps could be eaten hot or cold and served 
with any meal, saving trouble and labour to the house- 
wife, a factor of great importance in these days of 
shortage of domestic help. Particularly those who 
lived in flats and small houses found great advantage 
in having a supply of this ready-prepared nourishing 
food handy, as did «ll households, Further, the 
development of the snack and cocktail habit and the 
supply of food with drink in practically 
licensed house in the country added to the Crisp 
habit, There was also an increase, largely through 
motoring, cycling and hiking, of picnicking and the 
seaside meal, where Smith’s were always welcome. 

Their business for the present year was going very 
much as usual 


flowing over. The report was adopted. 











every | 


Their order book was full and | 





O paradoxical man, who peopled our minds with 
immortals, 
They, the created, abide ; you, the creator, depart : 
L.E.J. 


The story-teller by means of painted characters on silk 

When alive did not lack for companions who said 
archly : 

“Do not, we pray, use us as characters in one of 
Your Panels.” 

Now dead, he is not alone. 

For in the afterworld he has the companionship of 
his 

Characters which, said the critics were, in the first 
sense illegible 

And, in the second, lifeless. 

A. HEADMASTER. 

* He spent his days teaching the classics 

To the sons of grocers and funeral undertakers ; 

Not so much to elevate their minds 

As to make them good citizens and gentlemen. 

Whether he was successful is not related ; 

But, when he died, 

His likeness was printed in the school magazine, 

And a respectful obituary appeared in the better kind 
of newspaper. Ropert MURRAY 

GAMES PLAYERS 

Hating, one would infer, all spherical objects, 

He propelled them with precipitate violence 

And an accuracy that surprised 

In view of the inappropriate implements 

To which he resorted. 

After many years 

This globe has retaliated 

By dismissing him. 

* This tasselled cap— 

The aspiration of his boyhood. 

The pride of his youth 

The boast of his manhood, 

Was hung here by Alexis 

When the recital of his exploits 

In defending his country’s honour 

Became tedious to his friends. 


J.F.P. 


LESLIE JOHNSON 


LAKON 


CHESS: Hysterical Pregnancy 
No. 45 


I have often wondered about the genesis of a 
combination. There must be some intuitive flair 
for recognising a position pregnant with combinative 
possibilities, but I suggest that the player’s intuition 
is strongly supported by experience well stocked with 
memories of similar positions. Having recognised 
the pattern (and having, indeed, striven to bring it 
about) the player will enlist the precision-machinery 
of his calculating brain as a corrective for the inspiring 
but unreliable message of his intuition, divination, or 
* sixth sense.” If he is fortunate the “ pregnancy ” 
may be quite real and the combination all ready to 
be brought to light ; again, the labour pains may be 
premature and the position, though potentially for- 
tunate, may still require what the French call corriger 
la fortune ; and yet again, the diagnosis may prove 
to be all wrong, the intuition Hitleresque, the preg- 
nancy hysterical. In other words: twenty minutes 
wasted on the clock and no combination to show 
for it. 

Here are three cases of x 1 

t 





very real pregnancy. Spiel- ' | 4 
mann, indeed, may well have - . 
diagnosed triplets, since he ; he t : z 
could have delivered his |% 7 it & 
combination by B-R7_ ch, 2 ¥Y¥ 








as well as by BxKrP. He Q al 
preferred the third and pret- | # #8 ft x & 
tiest possibility, QxRP. Sa tal 
The other two positions ; _ 
can be recognised at a glance 
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to be of much the same pattern, Q-R6 in each cas¢ 
being the decisive move. 

As for hysterical pregnancy, its incidence in a 
gynaccologist’s consulting room is much less frequent 
than in the chessplayer’s mind, fertile with more or 
less embryonic combinations. 
Here is a case in poirt, 
the familiar pattern of 
a little combination, often 
good enough for the win of 
aP. In this case too after 
KtxP, followed by QxKt, 
White wins his P, but, alas, 
his Q falls a prey to the 
Black B. 


In this week’s competi- 








A: R. Cofman, 1936 








tion J would call A a pattern = ow C7] 
rather than a study or pro- oer : ik 
blem. It is merely a question Wi "7 ” 
to decide which is the wrong = _ & 


and which the right route [= = 
for the Kt to take on his ; o 
mission to administer mate [2 
in 4. This is so easy that, i 25 
even without my hint, it fi) 98 @& 
shouldn’t rate more than 
3 points. B, on the other B: P. R. v. Homma, 
hand, is a four-mover not Vienna, 1939 
quite as simple as it looks - i ae 
mY 








and fully worth its 6 points. 
And since our (presumabie) 
minority of problem-lovers has 
been somewhat neglected of 
late, C is yet another problem, 
a three-mover, difficult enough ; 
to rate 6 points, even if I | £Y® 
add the little hint that in one i 
Variation, at any rate, a Vir- Cc: 
tue is made of the necessity - 
to cope with the threat of i) P 
Black’s advancing KKtP. - 
After all, a check on Black’s 
second move would badly 
spoil White’s pretty “ mate 
in 3.” 

Usual prizes. Entries by 


July 24. |e 


a 


‘meets 
to 
a? 





J. Koers, 1939 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set June 24 
A: (tr) P-Rsch, KxP, (2) B-B8ch, B-Ktz, (3) P-Q7, KtxP, 
(4) BxKt, B-Q4, B-B&8ch, B-Ktz, (6) BxP, B-Ks5, (7) B-B8ch, 
B-Kt2, (8) BxP, B-B6, (9) B-B8ch, B-Kt2, (10) BxP, B-Kt7, 
(11) B-B8ch, B-Kra, (12) BxP, etc 

B: (1) Kt-B8ch, K-Rr, (2) QxB ch, R-Kt7, (3) P-R7, K-Kt2, 
(4) K-Q1, K-R1, (5) K-Bi, K-Kr2, (6) K-Kur, K-Rt, (7) K-Ru, 
K-Ktz, (8) Q-KKtr ch, etc 

B proved difficult enough for some of the best 
solvers to get it not wholly right. Thus even Altschul 
stumbled over the last hurdle of the point-to-point 
race in which he had been among the leaders from the 
start. His 102 points give him a share of the fourth 
prize with Harman. The three first prizes are shared 
by Allan, Bowen and Jaeck, each with the maximum 
of 105 points. Smith is only a point behind the prize- 
winners, Mortimer a point behind him and a good 
many others well in the nineties. In the new race 
the first three winners will be handicapped 10 points, 
the other two will start at minus 5. ‘This will be the 
last points-competition under the old scheme. There- 
after we'll have some sort of a ladder system. Since 
many competitors who dropped out of the first race 
had not realised that the new one was on the way, I 
have postponed the start, so as to give everybody a 
chance. The new point-to-point race starts with the 
competition set to-day. Prizes will be the same as 
before, i.e., chessbook tokens for 2, 1}, 1, and 4 
guinea respectively. 

In the current competition, prizes are shared by 
R. C. Chaturvedi, D. E. Cohen, and M. Kaye. 
My quest of a title for the king-hunt produced many 
amusing suggestions, ranging over history from 
Canute through Charles I to Ramsay McDonald. 
Some competitors thought of Crippen, others of the 
“ Graf Spee.” A small special prize goes to G, 
Watson for “ Murder in the Black Attic.” 


ASSIAC 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 7 
RovAL> Navy. Commissions in the Lastruc- 
Branch. Applications ere invited from 
University d und lified teachers 
Tost woes Pounch, fe be AD Neer Beg romenes 
—y y avy $ 
matics, Science Physic, Chemiony, © or Metal- 
. Commissions Long be 





u 

Degrees receive approximately £328 in 
their first year's service, £347 im second year, 
£438 & third and fourth years, £474 in fifth 


et ir ’ nd 
and fifth years. 


vice in the recent war will be 
adjustment of seniority and rete of psy on 
. Accommoda 








Department, imiral ’ 
SW. -" "for fuller details ‘and application form 
B.C. invites ications for | post : of = 
ant, Central Office, Staff 
Administration, Duties consist of survey of 
posts in a wide range of professions, asseisment 
sr eae re : 





wide one interests and experience in inter. 
A University de 


jon. 
 Asst., CE.O.N.Stm.” 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 


NEW England University Coll (University 
of Sydney), Armidale, N.S. turer in 
History. Applications are invited from those 
qualified to fill the —_— of Lecturer in 
History. The salary at present is at the rate of 
£A500 to £A750 per annum with annual incre- 
ments of 4,50. There is a cost of living adjust- 
to deductions under the 
The successful 
] ve to enter upon his 
duties oo oy February 1, 1951. Further Perticulars 
and information as to the method of . 
may be obtained from the y, Associa- 
tien, of Universities of — British Common - 
wealth, 5, Gordon Wr. 
The closing date for a receipt of applications 
is August 31, 1990. 


HE University of Sheffield and the Univer. 
sity bay a essen Saf Tu are invited 
for the post of a. = in North- 
West Vn hud _—y 
of both Unt i ag 
Applicants should be juates, with qualifice- 
tions in at least one | fottowir a: 
Economics. 





istration. ng, hy branch of re 

Social Sciences. xperience of Adult Educa- 

tion work wets Lf further 

oe Sere ene ek 
tionary 550-- 

bo qualifications and ¢ experience, together wi 


fami! 
vision under the F.S.S.1). 
be obtained from 





450—£ 500 





pro- 
Further particulars 

may The Registrar, T 

University, Sheffield, 1¢, to whom ten copies 


of icatkins should be sent by July 25. 
A. W. Chapman, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY College, Leicester. Applics. 
are invited for the appoinument of a Senior 
Assistart Librarian. Selary scale {500 by {50 
w £750, with membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Family Allowances Scheme: initial salary will 
depend on quals. and exp. Further partice. 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 


U NIVERSITY College of Swansea. A 
tions are invited for a passeneeery 
tent Lectureship in German (initial salary age 
per anrum rising to £500 after one year). 
person appointed must be qualified to teach 
Pnilolony and some aspects oA litera- 
ture, Farther particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University College, Singleton 
Park, Swansea, by whom applications must be 
received without delay. 


ORTHERN Ireland, Londonderry ‘a 

School. Required ov authorised staff for 
Sept., 1950, or Jan., 1951, qualified mistress 
to teach History to all forms. Salary according 
to Ministry's Scale, with a bonus towards truvel- 
ling exp. for a suitable candidate from Gt. 
“tain Apply immediately to Head Mistress. 





| give some secretarial pam Bm oe 


__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT tinned 





APPCINTMENTS WANTED 





"ANTED, rt Board of Depts Rho- 
Pb mrg Y.—- - d 
lic speaking. K of Jewish Com- 
ee as 
a spect and scope 





ae Workers’ Ed 
en ook on of office 
aseistunt to take < small general 
staff. Good standard of education and profici- 
ency in 
qualiic. Co 
ply in writing 
experience, to 
House, 27 Portman er Wit. 
to be marked “Confidential 





possess suitable 

oy | educational or social welfare cxperi~ 

ence, Gon and to Local G subject w medical examina - 
two 





Ae, 1937. zation (with two testimonials) 
to be 2S to County Librarian, County 


Offices, Preston, by 29/7/50. 


OME For Maladjusted Children, A 
Warden and Matron, 


ENTLEMAN (35) fluent French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, would bike job in commer- 





cial concern or tanslation bureau. 

foreign corret pondent, 

caperience. Box 76:8. 
OFESSIONAL man desires change em 
ployment. Aged 40. Ten years inaeserial 

mpm end welfere manager all branches. 
ide experience addiuenally disabled and neu- 

rotic persons. First-class gemnpeswseene. 

executive experience. 


Exper 
also varied commercial 


Long 
ialist apprentice 
truining. P understanding burran affairs. 
N.S. minded. Unmarried. Mobile. Box 7293. 


your NG Women expd. journsia & all 
* editorial work; political, sociel, literary & art 
interests; seeks amy intereming post, full- or 
-time, offering reasonable rensuneration. 
reach & fluem German. Box 7546. 
DUCATED woman, trained secrewry, seeks 
responsible and interesting post, London, 
jp ge October. Varied experience, edu- 
cational, medical, social, Commuttee and Con 
ference work. Box 745¢ 
AN (49), with Cominenta!l background 
(University, arts) would welcome sug; 
tions for po:t more congenial to him than year! 
of washing up. Goed reis. Willing to wave 
or go abrou’. Box 7888 
“AMBRIDGE graduate, 2< 
412 months. Litevar 
fare, etc. Box 7906 
YOUNG woman teacher, 
secks Londen poet 
wards. General 
Histary. Box 7496 


WHERE TO STAY! AND RESTAURANTS | 


seeks post for 
intercsts, socal wel- 


“recently “qualified, 
Children 8 years up 
subjects, special English or 





5 peseion of 
manure and wee elise Pow Board and 
«see with three no —_ 

bined salary £550 pe 
be submitted Sihie “4 cave of of the appara appearance 


ef thit notice — the 
Natona! ssoastion for 


Services ao 
Mental Health, > Cocoa Anne Street, Lon- 
don, Wis 





yours “Gob E taders, p pert. time, war wanted for 
work in mixed clubs. Chislehurst 


Croydon Rd. , Penge. 


LLEADE IRS, part time, 
“Chalehures tent)” sidingn ‘Cow 
sleburst (Kent), 7-11 
Ferwayss and 11- 14 oan mt sintindery 
meet w ewning. 
letter, within 14 pay from the = ay 
to James leonard, Edu- 
tion Secretary, South Suburban Co-operative 
Society, Led., ee Croydon Rd,, London, $.E.20, 


ISTORY and Latin mistress, resident, 
needed September, for girls’ boarding and 
day school, Surrey. Readiness to experiment, 
wide = a outiook and, if 


possible, ‘chook experience 
desired-—all ‘fer a small school . 

HE New Sherwood School (progressive, co- 

ed.) requires Sept. Gr) Young man for resi- 
dent post, generl subjects in middle school 
aod interest in small group of boarders. (2) Mis- 
tress w take 5 Crafts, 
games, music an advantage in either case. ~ 4 
ply : Principal, 24 St. Martin's Avenue, Epsom 


ASSIST ant Master + 
Junior House 








must be genuinely inscresued in subj 

and prepared he —. in 

£7; hours 9.30 a.m.-s. no Seturcays: 

4 weeks plus public feolidoys, ~y +4 Secy., 7 

Becleston Square, $.W.1, 

SECRE ‘TARY -Shorthand-typist (Age 18-30) 
required by social science organisation. Full 

particulsrt and application form fromm Secretary, 

Tavistock Institute ig Human Relations, 2 

Beaumont Street, 


\ JEST End Ar oy secretary, 
Shorthand, typing. Box 7964 


RC aa recy reqs. shthand.-typist 1-2 
afternoons 2 week. London, W.C 7943 


THE Warden of University House, Victories 
Purk Sq., London, E.2, reqs. as from Aug. 1, 
1950, a Nursery ae for his two soother 
less children ow aged 9 at — gg oy 
and a girl aged 6 at a day i, 

might mterest a younger woman who would 
connection 
with the work of the Settlement. Further 
partics. on application in writing. 


| COMPANION heip-housekeeper, good cook, 


‘able drive car adivantage, wanted imme 
diately by country doctor's invalid wife. Girl 
13, boy 10 twarding school. 
morning 6 days a week. Box 7374 
Hew aS waft required for Hotel, July- 

grades. nager, Treharrock 
Stone. het "nln N. Cornwall. 








ARIS.—Homely hotel, Latin Quarter Pro- 
_vengal cuisine, 205.-23s. a day. No extras. 
Pension Lutéce, 9 Rue Lhomond, Paris V. 


HiIGHFIEL D Vegetarian Guest House, The 
Heads, Keswick, Unrivalled views, gd. food, 
friendly atmosphere, Anne Horner. Tel. 508 
T. CORNWALL Coast. Cottage Guest Hee. 
Sands bathing, surfing, buses 4 mins., hi. & 
c. No extras. Vacancies Sept. 9. Clifton Cot 
tage, Treknow, Tinwagel. Tel 72. 
SouTH Devon. Progressive Guesthouse over- 
looking Teign Estuary. 2}rrie, sea. Lovely 
Copeee. Home Prod, Children catered for and 
. No colour ber. Write Andrews & 
Manning. Marley Grange, Bishopsteignton. 
SAyote. St. Pierre d’Entremont. Les 
mdes Chalet-Hotel, Comf., excel. food. 
900 irs. p.d, all found. Mountuin excursns, 
ARD a ay Spacious 
grounds; home produce. Brown Acres, 
Aldeburgh, Suffoik, Tel. Aldeburgh 319. 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Superior guest 
house, surrounded — —~ —_ 
French cuisine. Children 


pw. Vacancies Jul; ~~ 
nental,” 10 Albany Ra., Reprenbe 4$7t 





sea, 3 minutes, 





sat 





OGNOR (Pier View, w,, Peeves), ia board 
resid hot and cold water, every com- 

ce. Children welcome, half 

price. Terms moderate. Central. 
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WHERE TO STAY, etc.—-continued 


I ~AKE District. For those who appreciate ex- 
4 cellent cooking. Woodlands Guest House, 
Lakeside, via Ulverston, Lancs. Beautiful 4 
hon overlooking Lake Windermere. Log f 
Home produce, Write for bookiect. 


| yy AL. Small Farm Guest House hes 
summer months. Modern 

snes App'y Lewrie, Horncieigh 
ue, Polperro Road, Looe 


EST Sussex, Woodfold Horel, Peenhurst, 
offers a heliday with exceiicnt home-pro- 
duced food, first-class comfort and rechoded 
gardens in ‘penutiful country unsurpassed for 
walking or Ret oon Easy access South Coast and 
London. address and suvon: Harsle- 
mere, Surrey. Pernhurst 276. 
ween Coort, Seven Hills Road, Cobhum, 
Surrey. For thorough rest and relaxation, 
lurmal and friendly Guest House im 22 acres 
garden and woodland midst pretty coun only 
17 miles from London's West Hind. Good food, 
own produce; modern convs., maximum cteasn* 
liness and comfort. Near golf, riding, ‘Thames 
ones and ——— ete. Valuable library, 
Josoph psychology, ete. Terme from 
~—wy at ven board Tock up garages. Tel. Cob- 
hem 3224 or write for brochure. 
WESTERN Lake District. Irton Hall Horel, 
licensed, Holmrook, Cumberland, Moun- 
wins, sea, home produce; H. & C.; billiards; 
table’ tennis. _ Chi ren webs. Holmrook 42. 


THE, Oid “Flope “Anchor Howl, Rye. Good 
food: soft beds; a warm hotel; radiators and 
hot water in every bedroom. Apply Proprictor, 
OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court Horel. 
33 rooms, t acre grounds, Every comfort 
and superiative food. 6gns. inclusive, 7-8gns. 
from June ard. Tel: 


IX “the Heart of Lovely ees Rath- 

burne Hotel, Longformacus, Duns, yet only 

32 mis. froma Edinburgh. Hore produce. Ex- 

cell. ckg. H. & C. im bedrms. 4,000-vol, 

library. 2 trout streams, Children catered for. 
* Out. of the World and into Longfoemacus.” 


Hore Le erchenhof, Mieders, Stuibai, Tirol, 
Auvttria, 40 minutes by bus from Tans- 
bruck: big garden, excel. cuisine, swimming 
l in che village, beautiful Alpine scenery. 
ension terms incl, service, Austr. Sch. 44. 
September, Auntr. Sch. 38.- per day. 
Ow Sussex Village, comformble accomm. 
and good country food at Blenheim Farm, 
Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. sens. p.wk, 
Summer terms 6gns. Robertsbridge 14%. 


PALM Be Bay Hotel-—finest position in Clifton - 

hotel of distinction & charm, 
off: a modern conifort & personal ser- 
vice; bey chef; fully licensed. Or rite for 
poss to the new owners’ peanenrens, | Miss 
E. M. Johnson, or telephone Margate a8 














AMBLE (Southampton Water, facing 

10.W.) Guest seats — vag yacht annexe-—— 
3 acres grnds. en Swimming, ctc. 
Riverside ‘Hotel, Hamele _(Hamble 2150.) 


UPPER Thames. tite Croes Country 

Houre Horel, Watlingiona, in 6 acres lovely 
ounds. H. & C.. divan beds. Private bathing, 
fishing. Sailing, boating, tennis, ‘Tel, 3155. 





ARTMOUTH, Owing w cancellations, 
can still spend a restiul holiday in per ect 
eusreunainge in an old-world country house 
pam ag Start Bay. Excellent food, every 
égns. weekly. Airs. Edwards, White 
Ladies, ‘Stoke Fleming. Phone 246. 


IGHLAND shore of Firth of Cly vile, cer centre 
for wurs, walks and bathing, 90 Cn 
Glasgow; a handsome hotel, 3 acres grow 
first-rate Scots food, h. & c. in reoms, laterior 
bm , cent. hig., car available. From. 18s. 64. 
y. Halfwey House, Bullwood, Inneilan, 
Argyl. Innellan 338. 


~TEANBRIDGE welcomes ~ people 
AP nationalities. siet guest house in lowely 
Cotswoki valley offers restful holidays. Un- 
spoilt country: home-grown fruit and vwege- 
tables: bkfast. in bed (optional), Finlayson, 
Steanbridge, nr Stroud, Glow Painswick 2942. 


YORNWALL, Trebarrock Manor. Lovelicst 

country house among Cornwall's finest 
beaches. Golf St. Enodoc (Rock). Surf-bath- 
ing Polzeath. Beautiful ia the autumn. Open 
all year. Port Ieuac 224. 


SHDOWN Ferest. Old Plaw Hatch, ne 
East Grinstead, 2 god centre for low:l 
unspoilt Sussex and the coast. A nw Soot J 
hotel where you do what you like. Excellent 
for children with large appetitics, or their par- 

ents. Club licence. Sharpthorne 17 


USSEX. Wischelsea, Yew Tree Houte. 
iefiy, hospitality mellow & unobtrusive, 
} oy Century comfort, hietory (and buses!) on 
the door wep, the beauty of the Sussex country- 
tide—all this and more ewaits you. Brochure 
& terms on request. Tel. 223. 
JFASTINGS, St, Leonards-on-Sea. ~ Kendal 
Hotel, 73 Marina; on sea fromt; compictely 
modernised, H. & C. in all bedrooms, Terms 
5-7gns. winter terms 3)-sgns.) ‘Phone 
stung? 4110, 
LORIOUS 


of ali 


Co swolds, Armes 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon 


food. Excellem centre 


DINBURGH Bed, breakfast, attractive 
rooms. H. & C. 16 Rothesey Pl. CEN. 473 
CRAIGDARROW K Arms, Moniaive, Gum- 
4 friessthire, for a peacetui holiday in a charm 
ing village where three glens meet. H. & (—. in 
bedrooms. Constant het water. Goed country 
food. Resutiful cosntryeide. Fully 
Apply Mrv. Bluse 


“Langston 2 
Comfortable, good 


licensed 


| 
8 
7 
| 





SUSSEX. Relax in hogely 6 country within 

reech sea. Comfy beds, Own produce. 4 
acres. Te Where Hotel, Horam (Eastbourn: 
line), "Phone: Horehan Rd. 32. 





Lie ie Gasuing old mansion 
is, Modn. furn. 


Beau. 
grne suas. 
terms. chon “Flovelt Arableside. Tel. 334. 





‘ay holidays. Modernised cottage 
Sdeveo Good cooking, hot baths. 
Lane's w pine ee ff, © a ag 
August & 
B Renpete, 1 or. =. Tomes, 8 8s. towne 


. Vacancies 
ern ‘deataeaied 


YTHE, Kent. Seafront gases house “oilers 

bed, breakfast and “ staggered ” dinner, 4 

f, 4 gns., all amenities, h. & c. all rooms. Te. 
67249. 60 Marine Parade. 


“A PPLEBY. Westmorland. Garbridge Horc!. 
Lakes accessible. Golf. Pishi Games 
and good food. Wr Write | brochure. ci. 


URCOT on “on Thames, © Oxon, “tke —- 
H A country house on river near Ox- 
lice boating, fishing, eran, 
Sexton, Cutham (WR. 
ton Hampden 32. 
Heo, Hotel, The Steyne, Bognor 
d residence, Every comfort & 
pre Children welcomed, half price. 
Terms moderate. Tel. 933. 


TTISHAM - on - the - Dart, 8. Devon 

Coombe Fatm Hotel, (Quiet restful holiday 
in Queen Anne Manor House, with 20th Cen- 
tury comforts and convenieoces. Unique centre 
for country, river ena coastal scenery, Furm 
produce. V facancies July & September. 


AYPARERS Restaurant of Graaville 

Place, Orchard Sweet t, MAY. $125, 
have opened a Bratich Haeiiname: at 
Oxford Street, W.1, GE 4713 
Frascati) for the service of their teas 
snacks, light meals and Continental Delicates- 
sen. Open till midnight for after-theatre sup- 
pers, etc. Fully licensed. Toriff and quality es 
at Granville Place 


yREEK Rest, 
1 Mus. 2187. 


Witte Tower, 1 Percy St. 
Open ull 10 pm 


MARRIAGE 
EMPANY: Heath ve June 17, 1950, « 
Dar cs Salaam, HM Tirn” 
anly son of Sir Harold Trropany, 
C.B.E., to Valeric, elder daughter of Mr 
Ma. Douglas F. Heath. 


he 


SG 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





*TRATFORD-on-Avon 1950 Shekespeare 

Festival. vgs. 7.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 

All seats bookable through principal agents or 
Box Office, Memorial Theatre. 


ABTS | (Tem. 3334). Eivgs 
Sa. & Sun Wang and 8.0 
House.” Membe 
Vy ATE Theatre, 29 Buckingham 
St., Strand. (TRA. 6261). Evgs. exc. Mon 
7.90, Sun. 7. Maire O'Neill, Russell Thorn- 
dike, Olga E dwardes, in Synge’s “ The in- 
ker’s Wedding,”’ “ Riders to the Sea,”’ “* Shadow 
of the Glen,” with Jack Rodney, Wilfrid Bram- 
bell. Directed by Martin Starkie. From Thurs., 
July 20-30 ts. 75. 6d., S5., 35. 6d. Mem- 
bers and guests 


Uu™ rY. “ The Circling Dove,” Weds.-Suns 
7.30. Assoc. Mem. 2s. 6d EUS. ¢ $391. 


Pr B'S Palace, Adv 4244, July 6th, 7 30. 
“Un Carnet De Bal” 


I ONDON Baroque Ensemble, direction Karl 
4 Haas, Pamela Woolmore, Brain, 
Richard Adeney, Cecil James. 1st 

of new compositions by John Lam! 

Williams, Norman Kay, and Lennox Berkeley 
Recitals, Alexis Kligerman Musical Garden 
Party, 3.30-9 p.m., July 22. Admission 1s 
Pearson Foundation College, 10 South Bolton 
Gardens, §.W.5. Frobisher 07 


SIAN Institute, Irving St., Leicester Sq. 
Demonstration of Yoga Exercises, Sun., 
July 23, 6 p.m. Members and guests. Associate 
membership ss. Whi. 3678 
EN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St. Tuesday, 
uly 18, at 8.30 p.m. Informal Studio 
Evening to meet the Artists exhibiting at the 
Contemporary Exhibition. Non-mems. welc. 


ANCE. By the International Friendship 
League at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.t, om Sat., July 15, 7.15-11 
I ANCE given by The 77 Club, Sat., July 
1§ at 7.30. Victory House, Leicester Sq. 
Sextet. Adm. 4s. Licensed bar 


EXHIBITIONS 


Dreamers’ 

N ODERN Italian Art. An Arts Council Ex- 
+ hibition of Paintings and Sculpture, The 
Tate Galiery, till July 30. Week-days 10-6, 


Sundays 2-6. Admission 1s. 


y TILLIAM and Mary and their Time. An 
exhibition organised by the Arts Council, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Open tll Aug 
20. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. Adm. 15. 
Children 6d 
?T°HE Contemporary Italian Art Book Ex- 
hibition at the Italian Institute (39 Belgrave 
Sq., S.W.1) has been prolonged until Saturday, 
July 29. Entrance free (weekdays only) from 
a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays inclusive (on 
Tuesdays and Fridays until 7_p.m.). 
*AMILLE Pissarro: Paintings, Pastels and 
4 Water-colours at the Matthiesen Gallery, 
142 New Bond St., 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton St., London, 
4W.1. 19th Century French Masters Daily 
19-5.30 Sats. 10-1 a 
YORKSHIRE Artists 
ings and Sculpture. 
Tottenham Court Rd., 
‘ANOVER. Gallery, a St. George St., 
Hanover Square, W.1. Ocuvres Choisies: 
Vuillard, Utrillo, Soutine, Braque, etc, 10-5.30. 
Saturdays 10-r. 
TIVE Young ¢ contemporaries, s, and “Sculpture 
and Gouaches by Peter Sager. Also Litho- 
gtaphs by Suzanne Humbert. At Gimpel Fils, 
I. 


so South Molton St., 
H; AND-Thrown Pottery by Students of 
Loughborough RaW at Heal & Son, 196 
TT vtenham Court "Tin 
RIGHTON. Royal Pavilion Centenary Fes- 
tival State Apartments 
furniture, costumes. Open 10-7 
Weegee da Art Gallery. “ Painters’ 
Progress,” open daily 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays. 
Mx an BOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
4 French Masene of the roth and 20th 
< ono Boudin, Degas, Renoir, Odilon 
Redon, T ‘Lautrec, etc. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
: AND. Browse and Delbanco, 19 Cork 
t. Constant Permeke: First Eng- 
‘apitinn of the important Belgian painter. 
—_— Gallery, 10 Piccadilly Arcade, 
Paintings by Robin Rae. July 19- 


(ex. Mo 


m.) 7.0, 
“ Heartbreak 





10 


Exhibition of Paint- 
reg & Son, 196 





lis + 


tt. 


August 19 

Rexar College of Art, 
of work of staff and 

Gallerie, Suffolk St., S.W.1 

Admission 1 

1 EDFERN Gallery 
mer Exhib. English 

Drawings & Prints. Hours 10-6. Sats. 10-1 

DHCENIX Gallery stock the best C onunental 
prints. A catalogue will be sent on applica 

tion givine details of the large range of Old 

Master and French Impressionist reproductions 


Summer Exhibition 
students, R.B 
July 14 to July 29. 

20 Cork St., W.1. Surn- 

& French Paintings, 





The Gai , where framed and unframed pic- 

ture Iways on display, is open from 9.30 

to 6 (« Saturdays 38 William IV St., 
W 2 


4 ar 
BERSELE Galleries, 20 Davies 

f African and Asiatic Art 
S* MBOLIC Realism in American Painting 
Exhibition at Inst of Contemporar 


Arts, 17-18 Dover . Piccadilly, Wu 
39-August 18. 19-6. Adm. 1s. 6d 


: St, Wat 


' ‘ j . D ass Ma 


July j 
' 


Matter a 
Garden 


TH Mee Business Men's re 
Brains Trust on “ The Cold War.” I. 
Ort-Ewing, M.P., Conservative: D. W. Wade, 
M.P., Liberal John Platts- M ills, K.C.: Dr, 
E. H. S. Burhop, B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. Thurs- 
day, July 20, at 7.30 p.m Deal's Restaurant, 
196 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1. ae 
38. 6d. Hon. Sec., 23 New Cavendish St., 
Welbeck 0136. fe 
BRITISH -Czechoslovak Friendship League 
20 Pont St., $S.W.1. Thurs. July 20, 7.30 
p.tn. Rev. Stanley Evans, “Freedom in 
Czechoslovakia.” Chairman: Mr. Kenneth 
Campbell. All welcome 


r¢ *‘ENTRAL 


on 


y agen Fabian Socy. Monday, 
4July 17, 7.30 p.m U. Club, 12 Gt. 
Newport St., W.C . Discussion Meeting : 
" —- the Cold War, and the Labour Party. 

6d 


Adm 
\ paz you be represented at “the All Britain 
Peace Conference July 22/23, olborn 
Hall, Grays Ian oad, London? ny 
thousands of invitations have been issued to 
social, political and industrial organisations. 
Has yours received its invite yet? If not, contact 
Conference Sec. (N.S.), British Peace Commit- 
ee ta, Park Crescent, London, W.1. Great 
Peace Rally ; Trafalgar Sq. 3 p.m Sun. July 23 


A®N Indian Journalist looks at the U.S.S.R. 
Igbal Singh on his 1950 visit. Tuesday, July 
18, 7 p.m. S.C.R., 14, Kensington Square, 
W.8. 1s. 6d. (Member 15 


SHAY Soc.: Ramble in Herts, July 
Autumn talks by Gorelik, Hoyle, a 
Darlington. Dets.: 45 Steeplestone Close, K 1 


SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 

Red Lion Sg. W.C.1. Sunday meetings 
at i o'clock. July 16: Professor G. 
Keeton, M.A., LL.D., “The Struggie 
Malaya.” Adm. free 


WATE wt eo Ry 29 Bu. ckingham St. . 
Strand. (TR 61 Theatre At Home 
and Abroad,” R: mad Gilder. Chair: E. 
Martin Browne. July 18, 7.30. Mems. & guests 
Tt. pores Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
July 22, at 6 p.m . Bier: 
* Einige Probleme der Modernen Psychologie." 


PE ZRSONALIST Group. Karl Rennert on 

Descartes and Husserl: the phenomeno- 
logical quest for certainty."’ Monday, July 17, 
Conway Hall, 7.30 p.m 


UDDHIST Society, 106 Gt. Russell 

Public lecture Weds., July 19, 6.30. “ Zen 
Buddhism in Korea.”” Mrs. Whong On Soon 
Chairman : Mr. C. Humphrevs 


J. BLACKHAM “ The 
Tradition.” At the Ethical 
Inverness Place, Queensway, W.2 

July 16, at 11 am 


Cr THOLIC Church Fighting Reaction.” 

Each Wednesday evening in uly, at 6.30 
p.m., Fr. Paul Crane, S.J., B.Sc. (Econ.) Lon- 
don, Lecturer at Catholic Workers’ College, 
Oxford, will give a ag ae staternent of policy 
at the ey of the Immaculate Conception, 
Farm St., W.t. All welcome 


in 


Humanist 
Church, 4a 
Sunday, 


“LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


RRATIONAL in Modern Thought, The.” 

Fifth Annual Conference of the . 
ist Press Association, Magdalen College, Ox 
ford, Friday, August 4, to Tuesday, August 8, 
1950. Speakers: H. Hamilton Fyfe, Presiden- 
tial Address; Prof. A. J. Ayer, “ Existential- 
ism"; Dr. Hermann Bondi, “ New Thoughts 
on the Nature of the Universe”; Archibald 
Robertson, “Karl Barth”; S. K. Ratcliffe, 
“The | Irrational in Literature "; Warren San- 
dell, ““ Modern Developments in ” Roman Catho- 
licisra "; J. Hutton Hynd (U.S.A.), “ American 
Humanism To-day”; Prof. Anatol Heintz 
(Oslo), “ Intellectual Conditions in Post-W, 
Norway"; Stuart Hampshire, “‘ Some Recent 
Forms of Irrationalism.”’ Full accommodation 
Magdalen College and lectures, £6 6s.; lectures 
only, £2 2%. Prospectus and tickets from the 
P.R.O., R.P.A., Ltd., 4-6, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 8812 


HE Christian in the Welfare State. 

Speakers: Dr. E. L. Allen, Durham, A. E. 
Carthy, T.U.C., Dr. Guy Dain, F.R.C.S 
Mrs. Ralph Morton, Community House, Gias- 
gow, T. Weaver, Ministry of Education. 
Chaplain, Rev. Philip Lea. Conference at Cul- 
ham College, Abingdon, Berks. August 11- 
18. Fee five guineas (Registration 5s.). Apply to 
Gen. Sec, Christian Auxiliary —_ 
Annandale, North End Rd., London, N.W 


PENDLEY Centre of Education. Week = 
Courses. July 21-24 (2gns The English 
Countryside: Animals —- population, habits, 
coloration; moths and butterflies. Aug. 4-8 
(Gens The Open Air Theatre: Practice, 
theory and experience; scenes performed in 
grounds. Aug. 8-14 (agns Photography: A 
six-day course for amateur photographers; talks, 
discussions, facilities for practical work. Par 
ticulars from Secretary, Pendiey Manor, Tring, 
Herts. (Tring 2302 
DART-Time Courses in Club Work with 
Under 145 Two one-year part-time 
Courses, one day and one evening, will begin in 
London in September, including Child Psy- 
chology, specialised activities and theory and 
practice of Club work. Full particulars from 
Miss Tuffley, Org. Sec., National Under 14's 
Council, 4 Tavistock Plac e, W.C.1. (Dept. B 
N AYFAIR Secretarial Cx 
4 V.1. and Park Lane, 
Grade Secr 


sliege, $7 Duke St., 
W 1, provides train 


ing for High arial posts and has 


few vacancies left for 1950/1 


New ¥ 
Stamford 58 et, London 


The New Statesman and Nation, July 15, 1950 


_LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—eontiaued 
DAYIES's successful Individual Tuition for 

Civil Service, —_ professional and 
school examinations sO Secretarial Training 
courses for graduates and older students at 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Park 4455. Special junior 
departments (Common Entrance, etc.) for boys 
under 15 at 24 Lyndhurst Gardens, N.W.3 
Hampstead 4936 and 50 Palace Gardens 
Terrace, W.8. Bayswater 2895. Also English 
Courses for forcign students at 54 Hyde 
Gate, S.\W.7 . Western 6564. 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train 
. Expert advice on careers. Tedividual 
care. Good posts found for all qualified stu- 
dents. Courses for Political, Hospital, Hotel 
and Library work; Journalism vertising, 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands k 
ment. Special arrangements for _ 

ates. Scholarships available. Residen 
day students openee tee cmnaniies.. Ae 
ply to J. W. M.A. mtab), St. 


Lo A. (Ca 
Godric’s dtd » 5 ‘Coliegs ¢, 2 Arkwright Rd 
N.W. 3. Ham. $986. 





ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial ¢ Lollege 
for Educated Men and Women. Director, 
Holland, O.B.E,, M.A., M.Sc,, LL.D 
Comprehensive training for hugh ~grade Secre- 
tarial appointments. Intensive Business Course 
for those secking ad ative nts 
in business. Prospectus or interv iew on ws 4 
cation to Secretary, 61-62 Bayswater Road, 
Tel. PADdington 3320 


UCH-typewriting. Learn in 
lessons. Chelsea. Miss Sutton 


POSTAL tuition & Gen. Cert. of Educn 
(Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); London 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc Oo LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Law “~~ : Le Low fees Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Par M.A., LL.D., Dept. VHo9z2, 
Wolsey Hall, "Oxford (Est 1894) 

'HE Isobel Cripps Centre teaches the con- 

scious elimination of faulty postural habits 
and over-tension by a method of proved value 
in many states of physical ill-health and psy- 
chological disorder. Doctors’ and teachers’ en 
Quiries specially welcome. 18 Lansdowne Rd. 
Ww. 7.ut. Tel.: Park 7222. 


PASIC Movement Centre. Exercises in cor- 

rect posture, walking, breathing. Free move- 
ment to music. Classes & private lessons 
Secretary, 1 Rutland Grove, 6 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER School of Music. At Bryanston, 
“? Dorset, Aug. 12-Sept. 2, is an ideal Sum- 
mer Holiday for all Music Lovers from Concert 
goers to Students. Concerts wil! be given by 
world-famous artists including Elisabeth Schu 
mann, Georecs Enesco, Denis Matthews, Ama- 
deus Quarcet, Boyd Neel Orchestra, and many 
others. The countryside is lovely and there » 

lenty of sport. Send stamp for Programme and 

rospectus to John Amis, Summer School of 
Music Ltd., 29 Holland Villas Road, W.14 


IBERAL Summer School, Cambridge, 
4 August 4-9 The Survival of the Free 
World.” Speakers include Edward Crankshaw 
Graham Hutton, Liddal Hart, Lord Samuel, 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Jeffrey Hudson, 
Sir Cecil Weir (Dollar Export Board), Dingle 
Foot, Frank Byers and others. Enrolment Fee 
2s. Daily tickets available. Apply: Secretary, 
Summer School, 8 Gayfere St., S.W.1., tele- 
phone ABBey 6696-7 


TRCHFONT Manor College, Wilts. Residen 

} tial Summer School. “ Chaucer and Earliest 
English Literature.” July 16-22. Inclusive fee 
£3 138. 6d. Adult students including married 
couples (no children). Applications to The 
Warden, Urchfont Manor, near Devizes 
STANISI AVSKY Holiday School, 
“Theatre Studio, 23 St. Ann's Villas, W.11. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 11. Classes in Drama, Voice 
Training, Movement, Mime, Improvisation 
Talks on Stanislavsky “System.” Apply Sec. 
(Slo. 1040. Bay. 2093.) Vacancies Autumn 
Term: Full-time training, Evening clases 
Two scholarships for men students 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
BBEY Secretarial Sores 157, 


R 





12 private 
PLA. 1493 





Hovel 





N qILDRED 7 Tosndin oiien 
Careful work by expert typists. Personal 
supervision. Moderate terms. Special cts checking 
service. 267 Goldhurst Terrace, London, 
N.W.6. MAITda Vale 7479 


Lite ARY typing, ” 7 day service all MSS., 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work. } 
Dictating machine service. Duplictg., index- 
ing, editing, proof reading, cataloguing, etc. 
Transins. (all languages). Oualified Secretari¢s 
at short notice. Secretarial Aunts, 324/5 High 
Holborn, W.C HOL. 5831/Pantiles Cham- 
bers, 87 Hiss St. Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255 


RANK Secretarial Service: MSS. accurately 
typed. Novels, theses 7 days. Careful check - 
ing. Dpictg. Transls. all langs. Mod, terms. 
4 Queensborough Terrace, 2 _BA Y. 8600. 





shed Weekly at 


OUR Secretarial problems solved at once 
by Dryden Office Service, 15 Tavistock St. 
Strand, W.C2 TEM. 7237. Typing, dupli- 


cating, translations, staf 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS __ 


CRITI ISM of Katayev's 
4 Teaching Students to work independently 
Soviet Symposium; Eisenstcin’s last article 
Anglo-Soviet Journal XI.2 (Summer, 1950 
zs. 6d. from bookshops, 9d ton free frorr 
S.CLR., 14 Kens ngton ‘Square ’ 


2s 


1928 Printed Grea Brita for the Prop 
lo Great Turnstile "High Holborn 


New Novel; 





Loaden 








BOOKS AND romcaTions~ ~continued 
the modern paper fix 


~ oe Lin 

modern ages. Features and articles 
in Bagiish, French, German. Italian, Russian 
and Esperanto. 1s. guy F from newsagents. 
Annual sobscription 125. , from 20 Gros- 
venor Place 3. War 


AVE you see seen “ “Colophon,” the 
monthly magazine for booklovers? 
all bookstalls. 


* PASTEURISED Mik: A National Men- 
d.: Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
GECOND-HAND Books. We are interested in 
purchasing any quantities of good-class 
second-hand books. Send us your list and de- 
tails of books which you wish to dispose of. 
_ poise paid for books m good condition. 
x TF 


SUTSCHE Literatur wanted! 

German books on philosophy, 
ng B me and art in stock. © 

ly, -_ ee Park, London, 

Re 6. Tel OU. 
Books bought = aa High prices offered 

for recent or pre-war novels and non-fiction 
in fine condition. Complete libraries or small 
lots purchased. Bernard Hanison, 57 St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 


GFRMAN books: Libris, so Harben Rd. 
J London, N.W.6. Pri. 6990. Books bought 


HAMMERSMr TH Bookshop. Books bought. 
Near Lyric Theatre, W.6. Riv. 6807. 
EUTSCHE Buecher Gesudu! R. & F. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924 

MISCELLANEOUS 


YPE WRITERS repaired by experienced 
mechanic. Moderate charges and pr 
service. Cheap, good machines for cele No 
junk. All machines oy work guaranteed. A. W. 

Kernsley, 1 Heath St, N.W.3. Ham. 9228 


CoLLect OR, wishing to constantly vary 
‘ collection, has Persian & Caucasian rugs for 
sale. Fine pieces, and several for everyday use 
at utility prices Kingston 5972 


new 
Ask at 





1 ,000,000 Shillings Fund to Telp fight « or- 
ganised cruelty to our wild animals. Send 
yours to Sec. (N), Loogue Ane Cruel 
Sports, s8 Maddox St., L ondon, W.1 


EAL’S remake and re-cover i box 
springs and mattresses, also convert mat- 
tresses into spring interior types Write for 
folder “‘ Remaking Bedding,” Heal & Son, 

Ltd., 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W.r. 
EANER Printers, Ltd., for printing and 
Pamphlets Reports Leaflets, Stationery, 
etc. 189 gy — 3 Hish St., London, E.1. 

Bishopsgate 7023/ 78 

wr does the —— smoker say, 

Tom Long for cach and every day "’? 


MEMORY: Use Mnetnonicons for platform, 
stage, study, daily “—. Apply for for = 
etry). 


Gigantic Device, 55. 
(N. S.N.), 3 Bloomsbury St., London, Wr. 


PRINTING with Personality Booklets, re- 
ports, appeals. The Priory Press, Mal- 


vern. Est. 1898 
TORIES wanted by “the om. 
C.20, of British Institute of Fiction Wris- 

ing Soveace, Ltd., Regent Hours, , -& St.. 
1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 

of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable worl 
returned with reasons for rejection ¢ offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 








RIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate 
40 Pembridge Villas, Ww. 11. ¢ BAY 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w board. Reasonabie. 
[NTERNATIONAL Guest House 
rooms. H. & C., cent. heat. Gas rings 
vice. 67 Gower St. W.C.1. Hartis, LAN 
I EDROOM and large studio sitting-room, 
delightful outlook, Chelsea. 4)gns. per 
week x 7942 
T° let furn. from July 26 for 4 weeks, charm 
ing garden flat, St. John’s Wood, 2 rooms 
kitchenette, bathroom. Pri 4485 
"ie ARDEN Studio flat to let from August 4 
J for six weeks. Telephone CUN. 1091 ot 
FLA. 7647 after 7 p.m 
OUSEBOAT 


Purn 
Ser 
787" 


for sale. Chiswick Mail 
Soft. x 12ft., sleep 6, saloon, galley, bath 
room, 2 w.c.s, deckhouse, rains elec. & 
water. Gdn. £1,500. Box 7466 or CHI. 5840 
(C*xFORD Delightful bungalow in woods t 
let two weeks August. Siceps five. 4gn; 
Box 7617 
XCHANGE: Owners of attractive London 
“maisonette with garden (Holland Park), 
would like exchange with 3-4-bedroom house 
pref. near sea, three weeks Aug. or Sept., or 
would rent at reasonable price. Box 7757 
NDIAN student accom 
S.Wut Mod Refs. Vic 
7TOUNG professional coupk require 
furnished or unfurnished s.c. flat in Wood- 
ford area. Box 7653 


p.w 


reqs 
rent 


accessible 
1661 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 35. 64 
= line (average 6 words ox No. 18. extra. 
repayment essential. Press ‘Tucs. Insertion de- 
lay ed some weeks State latest date acceptuble. 
o Great Turnstile, London, W C1 Hol hart. 


| More Classified Adverts. on Pages bel and 8 


by “the rp ail P 


ress Lea, 
W.c { 





